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Ameriea’s 46-Year-Old Investment & Business W eekly 


Personalized 


Investment 


Supervision 


> 


Assures More Sueeadiial Results 


 ercione a means change; that is why it is so im- 
portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


Bo it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
prohibitive. But a number have solved their problem 
by shifting the responsibility to FinanciaL Wor.Lp 
RESEARCH Bureau which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


() Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


the Investor.” 


OO I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


My objectives are: 


(C Income () Capital Enhancement 


C Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


analytical facilities developed in over 46 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


UR high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 

the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 


> 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bei- 
ter investment results. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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TUNG-SOL 


A dependable 
source of supply 


TUNG-SOL's fine reputation has been 
built by consistently producing elec- 
tron tubes of the highest quality. There 
is a TUNG-SOL tube to satisfy every 
receiving tube requirement for original 
equipment and replacement. TUNG- 
SOL is small enough to give individual 
attention to every customer yet large 
enough to produce high quality tubes 
in large quantities. TUNG-SOL has 
always realized that the quality of a 
customer's product or service is de- 
pendent upon the quality of the tubes 
used. That is why so many sef manu- 
facturers and servicemen prefer 
TUNG-SOL quality. 


TUNG-SOL 


TELEVISION & 
RADIO TUBES 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC., 
Newark 4, N. J. 


Sales Offices: Atlanta « Chicago « Dallas 
Denver «+ Detroit « Los Angeles * Newark 
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AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


Lorp, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street. New York < 
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This assembly line in Crosley’s Cincinnati plant 
will give you some idea of the scope of Crosley’s 
production of 12-inch tube television receivers. 


Behind this and other production lines in 
the Crosley plant, lies a wealth of patient elec- 
tronic research and precision engineering. It 
is this research and engineering that produce 
fine Crosley television sets. And the demand 
for these fine sets has been responsible for the 
growth of this unexcelled production line. 
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he beginning of 

television as a 
recognizable pro- 
gram dates from ten 
years ago April 30, 
when a few hundred 
homemade and test 
receivers tuned in on 
the formal opening of 
the New York World’s Fair. Over 
the next few years this entertainment 
medium developed rather slowly. The 
first baseball game was televised on 
August 29, 1939, and when a 90-min- 
ute play was adapted to video on 
March 3, 1940, the occasion marked 
the debut of Broadway on the tele- 
vision screen. There followed a 15- 
month suspension of most activities 
while the Federal Communications 
Commission investigated the problem 
of standards governing television con- 
trol. Even after a new start was per- 
mitted, with several stations taking to 
the air, national preoccupation with 
the war prevented much expansion. 
Not until mid-1945, when the FCC 
reallocated channels in the range from 
54 to 216 megacycles, was the indus- 
try ready to go. 


Color Shelved 


Curtailment of television broadcast- 
ing activity during the war served the 
purpose of permitting behind-the- 
scenes technicians to solve many 
knotty problems and to perfect a 
number of basic devices. Some pro- 
gram producers wished to move faster 
than others, but when controversy 
arose over the use of color the FCC 
Cecided to continue the black-and- 
White images over the same fre- 
quencies then being used. 
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TV—A Lusty Infant Industry 


Despite slow-ups in other fields of activity, tele- 
vision continues to grow at an astonishing rate with 


receiver sales in 1949 likely to exceed $500 million 


By Freeman Cleaves 


Until new frequency bands can be 
opened, black-and-white pictures will 
continue to be displayed. Right now 
the FCC is mulling over the problem 
of the “ultra high frequency” band 
which would be able to accommodate 
an ample number of different pro- 
grams, but there are a number of 
technical requirements to be met be- 
fore the go-ahead signal can be given. 
The present band, known as “very 
high frequency,” has provision for 
only 12 channels, each of which must 
be 6,000 kilocycles wide for the ac- 
comodation of both sight and sound, 
and no more than seven of these 
channels may be assigned to any one 
city. 

But although television broadcast- 
ing may be described as making halt- 
ing progress, manufacturers of re- 
ceiving sets can tell a different story. 
Receiver production figures, multi- 
plied several times over during the 
last two years, leave no doubt as to 
the unique progress of the radio in- 
dustry’s favored offspring. Dipping 
into statistics, one finds that the num- 
ber of sets in use has increased seven 
and a half times in the past year to 
1.5 million, and these attract an audi- 
ence of six million compared with 
only about 150,000 in May, 1948. 
During the first quarter of this year, 
422,537 television sets (more than 





half the total for all 
1948) were produced 
by members of the 
Radio Manufacturers 
Association alone, or 
about half a million 
by all makers, and by 
the end of this year 
it is expected that 
three million sets will be in use. Ap- 
proximately two million of these will 
have been made this year. 

The makers see an even more bril- 
liant future ahead. They expect to 
make three million more sets in 1950, 
which will again double the number 
in use, and by 1953, if present antici- 
pations are realized, annual television 
set output may approximate five mil- 
lion. By that time, coast-to-coast net- 
work service is expected for the 19 
million sets to be in operation and the 
audience should total some 50 million 
devotees of the living-room screen. 


_ Radio's Plight 


Annual output of new radios mean- 
while will drop from last year’s 16 
million to around 12 million this year 
and then will slump gradually, indus- 
try circles believe, to about six mil- 
lion. Portable radios and automobile 
radios will always be required, and 
radio programs will be preferred to 
television for various reasons in many 
homes. But while television is expand- 
ing rapidly during the next several 
years, the number of radios in use 
will be declining from 75 million to a 
presumable level-off point of around 
45 million. Current monthly televi- 
sion set sales surpassed radio set dol- 
lar volume for the first time in Jan- 
uary, and although only about $230 
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million of an estimated industry total 
of $750 million came from television 
sales last year, combined sales in 1949 
should easily exceed $1 billion owing 


to the great dollar value of the tele- 
vision set. 

New network television business, 
meanwhile, has begun to surpass net 
radio business in respect to dollar 
volume. One company, American 
Broadcasting, signed firm orders for 
$784,685 in new television sales dur- 
ing the first quarter compared with 
$570,402 new radio business which 
brought it an all-time peak of nearly 
$12.1 million in gross billings. ABC’s 
daytime television programs are be- 
ing expanded this week and will be 
expanded again on June 7. Other 
broadcasting companies are likewise 
adding more programs. While ap- 
proximately 750 local and national 
advertisers spent $9.8 million on com- 
mercially sponsored programs in 
1948 the chances are that this num- 
ber will be more than tripled this 
year with television advertising ex- 
penditures exceeding $25 million. 


Program Costs 


Televised programs now cost the 
advertiser a little more than radio 
fare, and rates are expected to rise 
still further while those for radio will 
decline in accordance with the: drop 
in the number of listeners. For an 
hour’s evening time on a New York 
television station, the cost is $1,500 
(double that of one year ago) com- 
pared with $1,400 for comparative 
radio time. A new rate card just is- 
sued by ABC lists $10,420 as the cost 
of a full evening hour on the complete 
ABC-TV network, or an average in- 
crease of about 7 per cent per station 
over the former average rate applied 
to a lesser number of stations. More 
elaborate television programs now in 
view will tend to boost costs. Jack 
Benny and Eddie Cantor are slated 
to appear on the video screen this 
fall with other top billings to follow. 
More revenue will pour in neverthe- 
less so that sometime next year, it is 
hoped, broadcasters may, begin to 
break even on expenses and income 
and may even begin to make a little 
money. 

Program originators, meanwhile, 
will be aided by a sharp increase in 
the number of video stations in opera- 
tion. Right now, 64 television stations 
servicing areas inhabited by about 40 
per cent of the country’s population 
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are on the air but by the end of this 
year, about 100 stations are expected 
to be operating in 57 broadcast serv- 
ice areas with a population of 70 mil- 
lion. In six years, it is believed, tele- 
vision will be circulating coast-to- 
coast pregrams over nearly 1,000 sta- 
tions. While it is anyone’s guess 
whether these predictions will be ful- 
filled or not, it may be noted that in 
two other growth industries, auto- 
mobile and radio, the average predic- 


Public Faces 


tion was usually surpassed. Max F, 
Balcom, president of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association, has only 
this to say: “We are just beginning 
one of the greatest and most rapid in- 
dustrial developments ever achieved. 
I doubt that anyone at this stage can 
estimate accurately its size, but there 
is no doubt that the television-radio 
industry within a few years will rank 
with the largest industries in the 
United States.” 





New Spending Habits 


Stay-at-home televiewers naturally deprive movies 


and other entertainment of patronage, but effect 


of this is likely to be only moderate for some time 


6 Pree of course is still a 
novelty. It is a new form of home 
entertainment, with sufficient fascina- 
tion to keep whole families indoors 
night after night, regardless of the at- 
tractions held out by other entertain- 
ment ranging all the way from the 
neighborhood movies, boxing exhibi- 
tions or night baseball to the annual 
parish bazaar or the bridge session at 
the Woman’s Club. 

Despite the fact that as yet tele- 
vision sets are installed in the homes 
of only a small percentage of the 
population, motion picture producers, 
sports promoters and others in the 
amusement world surrender to the 
jitters now and again as they visual- 
ize the entire country eventually cov- 
ered by television networks, with a 
receiver in nearly every home, Their 
over-anxiety is shared by their em- 
ployes, by investors in amusement 
securities and, to a lesser extent, by 
those who benefit from being on the 
fringe of the entertainment world. 
This includes the purveyors of after- 
the-show refreshments, makers of 
sports and entertainment equipment 
and novelties, and the host of others 
who cater to the amusement-seeking 
citizen or to those who provide him 
with entertainment. And there also 
are the makers of other home enter- 
tainment items—phonographs and 
records, games and the like, to say 
nothing of books and magazines. 

Actually there appears little need 


for concern, at least for considerable 
time to come. The spectacular growth 
of television has imparted almost fan- 
tastic possibilities to it. It is not so 
long: since the rapid development of 
the home radio was seriously regard- 
ed as heralding the end of the phono- 
graph, as a menace to the movies and 
as driving the final nail in the coffin 
of vaudeville. Today, vaudeville, 
whose best performers shifted to 
radio broadcasting, is staging a come- 
back because of television, the phono- 
graph enjoys greater popularity than 
ever, and the movies are still going 
strong. The blame for such falling off 
in movie attendance as has occurred 
in the recent past is ascribed to other 
factors than television. 

Years must pass before television 
sets will be as well distributed over 
the country as are radio receivers 
today. The 60-odd stations now tele- 
casting are located in 30 states con- 
taining 60 per cent of the population, 
but because of the still small area 
within which telecasting operates sat- 
isfactorily not more than 40 per cent 
of the country’s population lives in 
television territory. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the 
1.5 million sets now installed are in 
homes in areas reached by 25 stations 
in six cities—New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and Baltimore. But only one-tenth of 
the families in those areas have televi- 

Please turn to page 25 
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A “Who’s Who” of 


TV Manufacturers 






Thumbnail sketches of the principal enterprises in 


this new industry—their activities in the video 


field together with their other important interests 


Ithough a host of companies have 
A sprouted up in the television in- 
dustry, few of the new enterprises are 
significant factors in the field. Ma- 
jor radio-phonograph and electrical 
equipment makers have added tele- 
vision sets to their existing lines of 
products and such corporations dom- 
inate the home receiver market. 

Newcomers, lacking the financial 
resources and established trade names 
of the larger radio companies, have 
hesitated to attempt to compete with 
concerns like Radio Corporation of 
America, General Electric and Philco. 
As a result, most new corporations 
have entered the television parts mar- 
ket as a means of sharing in the cur- 
rent video boom. Others, like Ho- 
television, have concentrated on sup- 
plying new types of services stemming 
from television. 

Opportunities have arisen in the 
parts field because no manufacturer 
has been able to achieve complete in- 
tegration. Even RCA, which has 
sold more sets than any other com- 
pany in the United States, purchases 
some parts. A complete directory of 
all companies participating in tele- 
vision would number over 400; here 
are sketches of some of the leaders: 


Admiral Corporation started pro- 
ducing receivers early in 1948 and by 
the year-end had become one of the 
three top producers of television sets. 
Production last year was limited to 
seven and ten-inch picture tubes. 
Lines have been expanded to include 
12% and 16-inch models and a man- 
ufacturing unit will be established in 
Canada. Television represents only 
a portion of the company’s over-all 
operations; Admiral also produces 
radios, gas ranges, and refrigerators. 
A production goal of 500,000 TV re- 


ceivers has been set for this year. 


Avco Manufacturing: The com- 
pany’s Crosley division will shortly 
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be turning out 20,000 television sets 
per month, covering a complete range 
of models. In addition, Avco has 
three TV broadcasting stations in op- 
eration at Cincinnati, Columbus and 
Dayton, Ohio. The company’s activi- 
ties are extremely diversified with 
representation in the _ refrigerator, 
kitchen equipment, farm implement, 
aircraft engine, shipbuilding and bus 
manufacturing fields in addition to 
radio and television work. 


Bendix Aviation Corporation: 
Approximately 20 per cent of the 
company’s gross revenue of $162.5 
million in 1948 represented sales of 
Bendix radio and television sets. The 
company has not emphasized TV pro- 
duction, concentrating its sales efforts 
in the automotive parts and aircraft 
engine fields where it is an important 
factor. Industry sources predict that 
Bendix’s TV receiver production will 
reach 50,000 sets in 1949. 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories: 
A television pioneer, DuMont is the 
only major company devoted almost 





Molded Plastic Cabinet 





Admiral Corporation's newly announced 

24-tube television set with a 10-inch 

picture screen is housed in the world's 

largest single molded plastic piece, 
weighing 35 pounds 











Maker of 


wholly to this industry. 
one of the most complete lines of sets, 
DuMont has receivers running up to 
213 square inches in size. The com- 
pany is also engaged in the manufac- 
ture of transmission equipment for 
telecasting and owns and operates 
three television stations in Washing- 
ton, D. C., New York and Pittsburgh. 
Estimated DuMont set output in 
1949, approximately 50,000 units. 


Emerson Radio & Phonograph: 
Noted for its small radios, the com- 
pany has successfully entered the tele- 
vision market. A new sales record 
of $32.6 million was established for 
the year ended October 31, 1948, and 
with TV set production schedules up 
from 43,000 last year to 150,000- 
200,000 this year, gross revenues 
should increase further. Television 
output in 1948 consisted of sets using 
tubes up to 12% inches; a 16-inch 
receiver will be marketed this year 
and the company plans to manufac- 
ture a portable unit. 


General Electric includes tele- 
vision production among its multitude 
of activities in the electrical field. 
Maker of a host of items, General 
Electric’s output includes everything 
from a 100,000-kilowatt turbine gen- 
erator to home light fuses. At Elec- 
tronics Park, Syracuse, New York, 
television sets were being made at the 
rate of 200,000 annually in December 
of last year and production has been 
increased* substantially in 1949. 
Transmitters for TV broadcasting are 
also produced. 


International Telephone and Tele- 
graph has recently broadened its 
television activities with the purchase 
of Farnsworth Radio & Television. 
Formerly, International Telephone 
confined its TV work to station equip- 
ment and the like; through the acqui- 
sition of Farnsworth with the latter 
company’s Farnsworth and Capehart 
lines, International Telephone now 
has representation in the home re- 
ceiver market. As is the case with 
other large electrical corporations, 
television is only a small fraction of 
the company’s total operations. 


Magnavox Company: One of the 
smaller units in the television indus- 
try, the company makes a quality line 
of radio-phonographs as well as tele- 
vision receivers and other electronic 











16-Inch Video Model 





The 
model television receiver providing a 
picture area of 142 square inches, also 
has complete frequency modulation ra- 
dio reception. It's a product of the 
Crosley Division, Avco Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


Master Showman, a_ \6-inch 











instruments. Inventory difficulties 
and production delays caused sales 
for the year ended February 28, 1949, 
to fall below those of the previous 
twelve months and reduced common 
share earnings from $3.05 to $2.48. 
Current estimates indicate that Mag- 
navox may produce approximately 
100,000 TV sets this year. 


Motorola, Inc., produced over 
100,000 receivers in 1948 and expects 
that TV sales will rise to the point 
where they will constitute half the 
company’s dollar volume in 1949. At 
one time a manufacturer of auto 
radios, Motorola now turns out a full 
line of television receivers in addition 
to auto and home radios. 


Philco Corporation is one of the 
largest producers of television sets in 
America. As one of the limited num- 
ber of makers of cathode ray tubes, 
Philco was able to turn out 200,000 
sets last year and has projected 1949 
output at 600,000 units. In the last 
quarter of 1948, revenues from TV 
were approximately equal to the dol- 
lar value of the company’s home radio 
and_ radio-phonograph production, 
which indicates that television will 


loom as an important earnings factor 
in 1949. 


Radio Corporation of America is 
the top ranking company in the tele- 
vision market. Since the first RCA 
sets were placed on sale in the fall of 
1946, over 500,000 have been sold in 
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the New York metropolitan area 
alone. Through NBC, the company 
has entered the television broadcast- 
ing filed and television transmitters, 
cameras and studio equipment are 
made by the RCA Victor division. 
Work is now going on in color tele- 
vision which the company hopes to 
bring to the public within the next 
few years. Other RCA services and 
products include radios, phonographs, 
broadcasting equipment, international 
communication, radio instruction, 
electronic research and many other 
electronic undertakings. 


Stewart-Warner Corporation was 
not able to reach any important vol- 
ume in television set production in 
1948 due to a strike in the plants of a 
parts supplier. Production schedules 
reached 2,000 units per month in Jan- 
uary and management hopes to lift 
this figure to 6,000 per month some 
time in 1949. Three models were in- 
troduced to the market last October 
and further types will be brought into 
production this year. Although sales 
of heaters, instruments, lubrication 
equipment and other products fell 
from $78.9 million in 1947 to $73.9 
million in 1948, better cost control 
enabled the company to increase earn- 
ings from $1.88 per share to $2.44. 


Stromberg-Carlson manufactures 
radios, telephone switchboards and 
other telephone apparatus in addition 
to television receiving sets. A pro- 
duction rate of 3,000 sets per month 
was reached late last year and the 
company has mapped plans to reach 
5,000 units per month by mid-1949. 
Ten and 12-inch models comprised 
the sole output of the company last 
year; two new 16-inch models have 
been added in the last few months. 
A television broadcasting _ station, 
WHTM in Rochester, N. Y., will be 
completed in the current quarter, ex- 
panding the company’s interest in the 
transmitting field, which now includes 
two radio stations. 


Sylvania Electric Products is a 
major manufacturer of lamps, tubes, 
fixtures, electronic devices and a host 
of other items. Sylvania has become 
one of the largest producers of cath- 
ode ray tubes in the United States 
and is thus an important supplier to 
the television set makers. At the close 
of 1948, the company was turning out 
tubes at the rate of 500,000 units an- 


nually. To meet the unexpectedly 
heavy demand for cathode ray tubes, 
Sylvania built a new plant in Ottawa, 
Ohio, in 1948 and another plant at 
Seneca Falls, New York, will be in 
production this year. 


Westinghouse Electric ranks sec- 
ond only to General Electric in the 
electrical industry. Production is 
highly diversified, embracing all elec- 
trical and related mechanical equip- 
ment. The company has proceeded 
more slowly than the other electrical 
giants in its production of TV sets. 
In 1949, Westinghouse intends to 
manufacture approximately 200,000 
home receivers. Many of the parts 
for these units will be purchased and 
the company will also supply parts to 
other set makers. Models this year 
will range up to 16-inch tube sets. 


Zenith Radio demonstrated its 
new television receivers in November 
1948 and satisfactory sales progress 
has been made since that date. The 
company purchased the business of a 
cathode ray tube manufacturer last 
December so that it would not be de- 
pendent on outside sources for tubes. 
Further expansion is indicated by the 
company’s experimental work in 


' “Phonevision,” a method of transmit: 


ting movies over phone lines for re- 
ception by TV set owners. In add- 
tion to its new line of television, 
Zenith produces a broad selection of 
home and auto radios. 





Versatile Cathode Tube 





North American Philips Company's 
2'/o-inch Protelgram TV tube (held by 
model) provides a picture of some 
200 square inches (right), or it can be 
adapted to project pictures of 3 x 4 
feet (left) and larger on a movie 
screen. A number of set makers plan 
to make use of this system. 
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TV Stimulates 
Many Fields 


Countless smaller companies supply a wide variety of 


parts and other components used in television equip- 


ment. Basic raw material producers are also affected 


Ae industry statisticians 
are fond of calling attention .to 
the huge amount of raw materials 
their group purchases, the volume of 
railroad traffic it generates and the 
number of jobs it provides both di- 
rectly and indirectly. Television is 
not yet in a class with that giant in- 
dustry, but to a moderate and rapidly 
growing extent it is exerting a stimu- 
lating effect upon many segments of 
the economy. 

In part, this is due to the lack of 
integration common to the manufac- 
turing segment of the industry; ac- 
tivities of the smaller units in partic- 
ular consist largely of assembly 
rather than producing operations. 
Even the leaders buy large quantities 
of parts and other components. In 
this respect, television set output dif- 
fers from the production of radios 
and record players, activities which 
in many cases are carried on by en- 
terprises active in the video field. 


Subcontracting Prevails 


The average television set has four 
to five times as many components as 
a radio receiver, and thus the volume 
of work sub-contracted is large in 
relation to the number of units turned 
out. Many of the components are 
identical or closely similar to those 
used in radios, and are largely made 
by the same organizations. Thus, the 
growth of video merely means added 
demand for such items as vacuum 
tubes, condensers, resistors, coils, 
etc., rather than a market for entirely 
new products. The same is true for 
wood and plastic cabinets and cases, 
voltmeters and other devices. 

In one very important respect, 
however, television has practically 
created a new product. Cathode ray 
tubes have had a large number of 
applications for many years, but on a 
rather limited scale; video has sud- 
denly created a mass market for these 
tubes. This created a serious bottle- 
neck last year, for production of 
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viewing tubes could not be stepped 
up as fast as could output of other 
components, and the industry’s pro- 
duction was held down until addi- 
tional facilities went into production. 
This division is not only technically 
essential, but is also very important 
on a dollar basis; a 20 inch direct 
view tube costs the consumer over 
$275, a significant percentage of the 
entire retail price of a complete re- 
ceiver. 

The tube division is in a state of 
flux owing to the development by 
North American Philips Company of 
a 2% inch tube retailing at $39.85 
which, in conjunction with a system 
of lenses and mirrors, can project a 
picture measuring 12 by 16 inches. 
It is anticipated that this tube will be 
adapted to the projection of an image 
3 feet by 4 feet on a home movie 
screen—which will mean a large 
added market for the latter over the 
years if these plans are successful. 
A large segment of the industry is 
convinced that the future of television 
lies in projection rather than direct 
view models due to the larger pictures 
thus made possible, the elimination 
of distortion from the rounded face of 
direct view tubes and especially the 
very substantial reduction in tube re- 
placement cost. 

Even producers of basic raw ma- 
terials such as copper, nickel, alumi- 
num, steel, glass, plastics and lumber 
will feel the effect of video. The 
added demand for these items from 
the television industry is, of course, 
microscopic compared with that stem- 
ming from the automobile, railroad, 
building, heavy. electrical equipment 
and other industries, but it is grow- 
ing. Even a few added orders are 
helpful, and the further diversification 
of end use is a stabilizing influence. 
For some individual enterprises, the 
new business can be relatively im- 
portant ; for instance, Chicago Molded 
Products Corporation already has 
started supplying Admiral Corpora- 


tion with 35-pound plastic cabinets to 


_ replace wooden cabinets on Admiral’s 


recently-announced lower priced 10 
inch direct view model. Optical com- 
panies are experiencing a boom in 
lens demand, thanks to television. 
The development of video has had 
repercussions on industries far re- 
moved from the ranks of its suppliers. 
Motion picture producers are threat- 
ened with a loss of patronage; on the 
other hand, Paramount, Twentieth 
Century-Fox and Warner Brothers 
have acquired their own video broad- 
casting stations arid Warner is mak- 
ing films designed for TV. Motion 
picture theatre owners are studying 
the possibilities of employing projec- 
tion television as a partial substitute 
for costly films. So far, Columbia, 
Loew’s and RKO have remained 
aloof from the new entertainment 
medium. Paramount has an interest 


in Du Mont’ Laboratories and Twen- 


tieth Century-Fox is engaged in tele- 
vision program production. 


Important Interests 


If several projects now largely in 
the talking stage work out, Glenn L. 
Martin and American Telephone may 
become connected with television. In 
conjunction with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, the former has been working on 
a system known as stratovision de- 
signed to circumvent the line-of-sight 
characteristics of television signals by 
relaying them from high-flying air- 
planes, thus considerably increasing 
geographical coverage. Phonevision, 


_the brain-child of Zenith Radio, 


would permit first-run motion pic- 
tures to replace horse operas on video, 
a development commercially impos- 
sible now because film costs would 
appall any sponsor. This system 
would enable one to receive an essen- 
tial part of the signal over the phone. 
The fee, added to the phone bill, 
would be apportioned among the tele- 
phone company, the broadcasting sta- 
tion and the sponsor of the program. 

Even the textile industry is affected 
by video. Actors must wear suits at 
least a size too small for them, else 
they may appear 25 pounds heavier 
than they are. Costumes of actresses 
must be more bulky than those they 
would normally select. Until the ad- 
vent of color television, probably 
some years hence, colors must be 
modified; a nurse’s uniform, for in- 
stance, must be light blue (which 
shows up as white on present TV 
screens) in order to eliminate glare. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Stores B 

While not of investment grade, 
shares of this largest department store 
chain have appeal as along term hold- 
ing. Recent price, 30. (Paid thus far 
in 1949: $1.50; paid 1948, $3.) Dol- 
lar sales in the fiscal year ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1949 increased 6.9 per cent 
to $419.2 million, a new all-time 
record. Of the yearly increase, 
amounting to $27 million, $10.8 mil- 
lion resulted from additional store 
acquisitions. Earnings rose to $7.14 
per share on the common stock from 
$6.26 per share reported in the pre- 
ceding year. Inventories at the fiscal 
year-end totaled $53.8 million, up 
only $929,117. Expanding facilities 
should hold sales at high levels over 
the coming months although nar- 
rower margins may reduce profits 
moderately. Acquisitions in recent 
months include the Metzger-Wright 
Co. of Warren, Penn.; The Fashion 
Co. of Columbus, Ohio; The Ster- 
ling & Welch Co. of Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Joske’s in Houston, Texas. 


Bayuk Cigars B 


Price below 14 is almost 25 per 
cent under the year’s high, whereas 
shares of competitors are near their 
1949 highs; unfavorable factors ap- 
pear adequately discounted. (Pd. 
37'”c thus far in ’49.) Reflecting the 
continued high cost of tobacco and 
the return to more normal marketing 
conditions, earnings in the first 1949 
quarter were 60 per cent less than 
the March dividend payments. The 
first quarter is usually the poorest 
for the cigar industry and as internal 
economies are effected in coming 
months, a better showing is likely. 
Nevertheless, since Bayuk has always 
followed a conservative dividend pol- 
icy, the June payment may be reduced. 
Phillies are still the largest selling 
lower-priced cigar and a new five- 
cent smaller-sized cigar, Prince Ham- 


let Junior was marketed in January. 
(Also FW, Jan. 26.) 


=_ 


Burlington Mills 3!/,°%/, pid. B+ 

This good grade preferred issue, 
now priced at 72, offers a 4.9% 
yield and interesting conversion pos- 
sibilities. (Pays $3.50 yr.) The 99,- 
236 shares of convertible preferred 
rank behind about $35.6 million of 
funded debt and two other preferred 
series. However, earnings per share 
of convertible ‘preferred in the 1948 
fiscal year amounted to $306.97 and 
each share is convertible into four 
common shares through March 1, 
1951; thereafter into 3 and 35/55 
shares. The common stock appears 
fairly well deflated at 14, and any 
improvement in the textile industry’s 
outlook should provide a fillip to both 
common and convertible preferred 
issues. At the end of March it was 
reported that Burlington’s weaving 
mills were operating at 75 to 80 per 
cent of capacity and its knitting mills 
at 90 to 100 per cent. 


Consumers Power B 

This good grade utility stock has 
appeal for the liberal return afforded 
as well as its growth prospects; re- 
cent price, 34. (Paid thus far in 1949: 
$1; paid 1948, $2.) Despite the fact 
that average utility profits are about 
eight per cent higher than in the same 
period of 1948, earnings of this com- 
pany approximate the level of a year 
ago. To offset this condition, the 
management petitioned the Michigan 
Public Service Commission for an in- 
crease of $6 million annually in its 
electric rates and $4.8 million in its 
gas rates. The Commission has 
granted a gas rate hike of $1.8 mil- 
lion but the company will file suit, 
if necessary, to obtain a “fair rate 
based on the fair value of the prop- 
erty used in supplying service.” The 
appeal for a rehearing on both rate 
cases is now pending before the Com- 
mission. Capital expenditures for 
new construction this year may re- 
quire $46 million and financing in 
some form is expected in the latter 


‘Opinions are based on data and information regarded a; 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy, 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest. 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page, 


part of the year, possibly through the 
medium of new preferred stock or 
temporary bank credit. (Also FW, 
Oct. 27.) 


Divco Corp. C+ 

At 11 vs. the year’s high of 17, the 
shares nevertheless entail capital 
risks. (Now pays 40c qu.) Sales of 
the company’s trucks and _ replace- 
ment parts last year more than tripled 
1941 volume, the highest prewar year. 
Recognizing that operations during 
the postwar years were at an abnor- 
mally high level, the management is 
















- expanding its sales force and is sup- 


plying five Divco models in order to 
retain its leadership in the house-to- 
house delivery truck field. Earnings 
in the first quarter of the current fis- 
cal year, which ends October 3], 
slumped to 20 cents on each of the 
450,000 outstanding shares (the sole 
capitalization) compared with 80 
cents a year ago. However, produc- 
tion has been expanded in recent 
months and second quarter net is ex- 
pected to show improvement. (FW 
rating reduced from B to C+.) 


Freeport Sulphur B+ 

At 48, stock yields better than 83 
per cent on the increased dividend 
and has merit for liberal. income. 
(Pays $1 qu.; pd. $2.62% in *48.) 
Effective with the June 18 payment, 
quarterly dividends have been in- 
creased from 75 cents per share to 
$1. The rising earnings trend evi- 
denced last year has continued in 
1949 with first quarter earnings top- 
ping the like 1948 period by 40 per 
cent. Domestic demand for sulphur 
continues strong and any slack later 
in the year will be offset by larger 
export shipments. The latter ac- 
counted for 30 per cent of Freeport’s 
sales before the war, but the large 
domestic demand has curtailed for- 
eign business since 1946. To offset 
declining production at Hoskins 
Mound in Texas, the company last 
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year completed a $7 million four-year 


expansion of facilities at Grande 
Ecaille, La. (Also FW, Nov. 10.) 


International Nickel B 

Stock at about 28 appears fairly 
priced, selling at 11 times 1948 earn- 
ings to yield 5.7 per cent on a regular 
$1.60 dividend. Pd. 80c thus far in 
1949; pd. $2 in 1948.) Nickel sales 
increased 17 per cent in 1948 to 240 
million pounds, 90 per cent of which 
was consumed in the U. S., Britain 
and Canada. Nickel mining costs are 
trending upward as lower grade ores 
are used. In 1938 nickel recovery 
was 43 pounds to every ton mined, 
while each ton in’ 1948 yielded only 
27 pounds. Copper sales came to 219 
million pounds in 1948, of which 
48 per cent was exported to the U.S. 
Despite the absence of usually sub- 
stantial exports by Russia, platinum 
sales declined to an estimated 1948 
total of 350,000 ounces as compared 
with 387,000 ounces in 1947. Net 
earnings came to $2.55 per share in 
1948 against $2.17 per share in 1947. 
(Also FW, Aug. 4.) 


Link-Belt B 

Shares constitute an above-average 
commitment in the capital equipment 
field; price, 59. (Pd. $5.50 in 1948; 
$3 so far in 1949.) The company, a 
leader in the production of materials 
handling and processing machinery 
for the coal mining, lumber, construc- 
tion and other industries, is erecting 
a plant at Houston, Texas, to serve 
the growing Southwest area. It also 
is participating with General Electric 
in the development of the materials 
handling phases of atomic energy 
development. Near-capacity opera- 
tions were maintained throughout 
1948 and shipments totaling $106 
million exceeded those of any pre- 
vious year. A gradual decline in the 
backlog of unfilled orders for stand- 
ard products has been noted, but 


uncompleted engineering contracts 
remain substantial. 
Lorillard (P.) Bae 


Shares have appeal for income 
purposes; now priced at 23. (Pd. 
$1.50 in 48, 25c in April, ’49.) Old 
Gold sales during the first two 
months of 1949 outstripped those of 
the industry generally and Embassy 
cigarettes, the company’s representa- 
tive in the king-size field, are sharing 
in the expanding market for long 
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cigarettes. Since the year-end, bank 
loans have been increased to $10.9 
million but these will be reduced or 
eliminated before the beginning of 
the leaf-buying season on August 1. 
Unlike some other industry units, 
Lorillard contemplates no permanent 
financing in 1949, Last year’s earn- 
ings aggregated $2.21 a share com- 
pared with $2.15 in 1947; henceforth, 
the company’s policy will be to report 


earnings quarterly. (Also FW, 
Dec. 1.) 
Pittsburgh Forgings C+ 


Not statistically overpriced at 14, 
but industry factors militate against 
new commitments. (Pd. $1 plus 6 per 
cent stock in ’48; 25c in March, 49.) 
The company chalked up a 68 per 
cent sales gain last year and $6.27 
was earned on each .of the 349,800 
outstanding shares, the sole capital 
issue. An important share of income 
was provided by the farm implement 
line which is designed and manufac- 
tured in conjunction with a large 
farm equipment organization. A sub- 
sidiary, Greenville Steel Car Co., is 


a relatively minor producer of freight - 


cars but the company’s drop forgings 
are widely used in the automotive, 
tractor and railroad industries. A 
satisfactory first quarter brought 
profits of $1.44 a share vs. $1.54 in 
1948. 


Regal Shoe Cc 

Even at 3, shares are not on the 
bargain counter. (Pd. 10c plus stock 
in 1948.) Reflecting the effects of a 
six months’ strike which closed down 
the company’s Whitman, Mass. 
plant, share earnings were pared to 
44 cents in *48 vs. 76 cents a year 
earlier. The termination of the dis- 
pute has permited the sale of produc- 
tion facilities at Endicott, N. Y. Five 
new stores were opened during 1948, 
bringing the total number of oper- 
ating units to 81, of which 32 are 
located in New York City. A sound 
balance sheet position is indicated by 
the 3.3-to-1 current ratio on March 
31. Management hopes to gradually 
build its mail order volume up to a 
substantial level. 


Standard Oil of Ohio B 

Shares are more speculative than 
equities of better integrated otl units. 
Recent price, 24. (Paid thus far in 
1949, 50c; paid 1948, $1.621%% plus 
2 per cent in stock.) An increase in 


gasoline sales of about eight per cent 
in the first quarter of the current 
year only partially offset a decline im 
heating oil volume resulting from mild 
winter conditions in the eastern part 
of the U.S. Profits declined about 33 
per cent because of the lower total 
sales and narrowing of profit margins. 
Cost increases which became opera- 
tive in the second quarter of 1948 will 
permit better comparisons for the re- 
mainder of 1949. Completion late 
this year of new facilities at Lima, 
Ohio, wiil increase refinery capacity. 
Refinery runs of crude oil may av- 
erage better than 97,000 barrels a day 
compared with 80,481 barrels in 1948 
and 93,277 barrels in 1947. A strike 
accounted for the decline in refinery 
runs last year. (Also FW, Nov. 24.) 


Sweets Company of America C+ 

Quoted around 9, shares are sta- 
tistically attractive. (Pd. thus far in 
1949: 50c; pd. 1948, $1.25.) Despite 
intensified competition during 1948, 
the maker of Tootsie Rolls ad- 
vanced gross sales slightly to $10.4 
million from the 1947 level of $10.2 
million. Material costs declined some- 
what but increased selling expense 
and a dip in other income largely off- 
set the gain in sales, with the result 
that full year earnings remained rela- 
tively unchanged at $3.05 per share 
in comparison with $3.02 reported in 
1947. At present prices the shares 
sell at only 2.6 times 1948 earnings, 
valuing the company at only $2.1 mil- 
lion. 


Westinghouse Electric A 

Priced at 23, shares have long term 
investment appeal. (Pays 25c qu. plus 
25c extra in ’48.) Despite a tapering- 
off in orders for heavy machinery and 
equipment, the management expects 
capital goods production this year to 
“at least double the 1935-39 average.” 
While the company produces about 
8,000 different products, a consider- 
able portion of output is designed for 
the utility, construction and military 
equipment fields and these sectors are 
stated to have been least affected by 
the current business decline. First- 
quarter sales of $226.6 million were 
only $9.4 million below the like 1948 
quarter, but earnings dropped to 79 
cents a share from 97 cents. Prospec- 
tive union demands of “$500 per year 
per employe” indicate the possibility . 
of labor difficulties. (Also FW, Mar. 
23.) 


Ten Attractive 


Utility Issues 


Recent market action of utility shares reflects the 
improvement in the industry’s position. Here are ten 


equities with outstanding records of past performances 


hile the remainder of the mar- 

ket has been in the doldrums in 
recent months, the stocks of operating 
utilities have edged forward. Cur- 
rently the Dow-Jones utility average 
is within 1.40 points of its high since 
September of 1946, indicating far bet- 
ter performance for this group of 
equities than for industrial shares, 
which are well below prices as of 
that date. 


Basic Improvement 


3ehind these statistics lies the basic 
improvement in the industry’s posi- 
tion in the past 2%4 years, which is 
reflected in the market action of util- 
ity shares. During the war period 
electric light and power companies 
were unable to undertake any sub- 
stantial construction because war 
needs had first priority on American 
heavy industry and such orders taxed 
production facilities. Consequently, 
equipment which normally would 
have been retired, remained in opera- 
tion, raising operating expenses and 
maintenance costs. 

The close of hostilities found pow- 
er output and facilities far behind 
service requested by consumers. De- 
mand had expanded considerably 
during the war, but the industry had 
not even been able to make normal 


replacement of its equipment much 
less increase its facilities to meet the 
requirements of a growing market. 
As soon as possible, the private utili- 
ties embarked on an unprecedented 
program of expansion which will in- 
crease their capacity more than 35 per 
cent by 1952. 

In the past three years, these com- 
panies have spent close to five billion 
dollars on new plants and equipment 
and industry experts have estimated 
that construction will continue at a 
rate between two and three billion 
dollars per year through 1952. Not 
until then will the industry have the 
plants required to meet normal elec- 
tricity needs and maintain an ade- 
quate power reserve. 

The accomplishments of the past 
three years, however, are beginning 
to assist utilities in their profit show- 
ings. New equipment has enabled 
power companies to pare costs and 
earnings reports also are being aided 
by the halting of the inflationary 
trend which has characterized the 
American economy in the post-war 
period. 

Since 1946, power and light com- 
panies have been squeezed by narrow- 
ing profit margins. ‘Labor, material 
and fuel costs have almost doubled 
while electric rate increases have 


been moderate and insufficient to 
compensate for the advance in ex- 
penses. Now the trend is beginning 
to reverse itself; profit margins are 
widening and income is showing 
improvement. 

First quarter reports attest to the 
changing tide. Of the nine companies 
in the accompanying tabulation which 
have reported income for the three 
months ended March 31, 1949, eight 
indicate either higher income than at 
last year-end or larger earnings for 
the first quarter of 1949 than for the 
same months a year ago. 

Excellent improvement in net in- 
come has been shown by Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke, which serves the Chi- 
cago area. First quarter results were 
equal to half of 1948 full year net, re- 
flecting the tremendous economies 
achieved by the company in its 
changeover from manufactured gas to 
natural gas for fuel. 


Modernization Significant 


Southern California Edison report- 
ed an extremely large jump in earr- 
ings due to the absence of frequency 
changeover costs, and reports of the 
remaining units have indicated the 
benefits accruing from the installation 
of more modern and_ economical 
equipment. 

All of the companies included in 
the statistical review are sound units 
with records of stability and growth 
which place them far above the indus- 
try’s average. Dividends are being 
covered by good margins, yields are 
adequate, and _ indications point 
toward a rising trend of earnings in 
the years ahead. In view of their 
quality and stability, selected issues 
from this group have much to con 
mend them for inclusion in invest: 
ment portfolios. 


Selected Sound Utility Common Stocks 


c—Revenues—, 
(Millions) 


Company 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 


Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & P. (Balto.).... 
Consumers Power 

Dayton Power & Light 

Duke Power 

Houston Lighting & Power 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Pacific Lighting 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke 

Southern California Edison 


*—Declared or paid to May 18. +t—At current indicated rates. a—Twelve months ended March 31 


during the period. 
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N. R.—Not reported. 


-— Annual——, 
1948 


$3.06 
4.25 
2.45 
2.56 
6.48 
3.68 
2.51 
b4.26 
8.72 
2.03 


1947 
$32.1 


45.1 
77.2 
29.8 
57.0 
23.9 
184.3 
77.0 | 
50.1 
86.3 


1948 
$36.7 


50.2 
85.3 
33.0 
66.3 
27.6 
204.2 
95.3 
56.7 
97.6 


$1.12 
1.32 
0.87 
0.86 
N.R. 
a3.39 
a2.16 
a5.17 
3.76 
0.26 


Earned Per Share————, 
ae 3 Months—, 
194 1949 


Recent 
Price +Yield 


29 4.8% 
66 5.5 


ine 
$1.40 $0.70 
3.60 1.80 
2.00 1.00 ’. $2 
1.80 0.90 30 = 6.0 
4.00 0.75 76 = 5.3 
2.05 1.10 48 46 
2.00 1.00 33s «6.0 
3.00 1.50 + ae, 
5.62% 3.00 10557 
1.50 1.25 32.6.2 


$1.44 
$1.37 
0.75 
1.03 
N.R. 
a3.61 
ab2.40 
ab4.52 
4.86 
1.00 


. b—Based on average number of shares outstanditi 
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5.5 
52 
6.0 
5.3 
46 
6.0 
57 
57 


6.2 





Labor-Saving 





High Wages Favor 


Devices 


Methods of red: sing expensive hand work and cutting 


production cos._ 
Field is highly c. 


though the history of labor-saving 
A machinery stems from that un- 
known time when man invented the 
wheel, increasing demand for cost- 
cutting devices has arisen in recent 
years. Labor scarcities during the 
last war demonstrated to many plant 
managers the need for mechanical or 
automatic devices which would re- 
place human hands. Automatic ma- 
chinery then available was quickly 
put to good use and more was or- 
dered for postwar delivery. Even 
though labor was somewhat less 
scarce after the war, increasing costs 
due to higher wages had been fore- 
seen. In the new plants which sprang 
up, automatic machines were placed 
row upon row or were placed in 
corner spaces to replace hand work 
on odd jobs. Many plants became 
almost entirely automatic with only 
a few hands needed to push buttons 
or pull levers or to pilot the finished 
goods to shipping rooms. 


Picked Group 


From the great number of machin- 
ry concerns which have contributed 
literally thousands of labor-saving de- 
ices to industrial progress, a few 
ompanies have been selected as rep- 
resentative of the various groups. 
Most of these companies made better 
earnings records last year than in 
1947, or else have improved on in- 
erim showings since. In the farm 
nachinery field, for example, Deere 
x Company has forged ahead steadily 
ever since the end of the war. Ex- 
ell-O Corporation, which had a rec- 
brd peacetime year in 1948, may do 
even better this year. Although de- 
elopment costs have cut heavily into 
he earnings of some companies, prac- 
ically all are in a satisfactory position 
vith growth characteristics much in 
Pvidence, 
Contributing to the $5 billion pack- 
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Aging industry is one of the smaller 
oncerns on the list. A manufacturer 
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~e continually sought by industry. 
‘sified and results are mixed 


of automatic wrapping machines and 
bottle-hooding machines, Package 
Machinery Company supplies equip- 
ment for the wrapping of more than a 
half billion packages per day. Re- 
cently developed is a new machine 
for automatically feeding gum into a 
high-speed wrapping machine, cutting 
the gum to size and then stacking it. 
A new cigar wrapping and banding 
machine, both smaller and faster than 
any other of its kind, is also being as- 
sembled. Another new mechanical 
device handles the packaging of meats 
and produce in wholesale and retail 
outlets. A new cigarette wrapping 
machine and a cartoning machine to 
go with it are being rebuilt in accord- 
ance with the exacting requirements 
of one of the big tobacco companies. 
Although incoming orders tapered off 
sharply during part of last year, de- 
mand for wrapping equipment for the 
frozen food and frozen fish industry 
rose sharply during the last quarter 
and increased demand was also noted 
in the pharmaceutical field and for the 
bundling of cartons. Exports during 
1948 reached an all-time high while 
net income more than doubled. 

Food Machinery & Chemical, 
which is considerably more diversi- 
fied, has also shown notable progress 
in the frozen food field and has made 
important contributions to the can- 
ning industry. These include a group 


of machines which mechanically har- 
vest field corn, remove the husks and 
swiftly sever the kernels from the cob. 
One of Food Machinery’s several 
subsidiaries, Stokes & Smith, is a 
leading supplier of machinery to 
paper box manufacturers and to pack- 
ers of non-liquid products. 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation, originally 
organized to produce metal parts to. 
precision exactness, soon branched 
out with precision machine tools and 
established a complete cutting tool 
division. Contributing importantly 
to volume in recent years, however, 
are the company’s automatic machines 
which package milk and other dairy 
products. One Pure-Pak machine 
forms, fills and seals sanitary paper 
containers in a continuous automatic 
operation, another does practically 
the same thing for ice cream. The 
company also markets an automatic 
pasteurizer. The most important 
single product of the Bullard Com- 
pany, another leading machine tool 
manufacturer, is a Mult-Au-Matic 
machine for fabricating automotive 
parts with application also in the rail 
equipment and aircraft industries. 


Other Companies 


American Machine & Foundry not 
only makes the widely-publicized au- 
tomatic pinspotter for bowling alleys 
but has developed a score of other 
machines with application in the to- 
bacco, baking, clothing, pharmaceuti- 
cal, metal and machinery fields. Hun- 
dreds of specialized mechanical de- 
vices are leased, such as a new pret- 
zel-making machine, a tobacco stem- 
mer, mixers for bread and sweet- 
goods, and packaging equipment. 

Joy Manufacturing Company’s hy- 
draulically-operated continuous miner 
has begun to prove its usefulness in 
the coal industry. Joy believes that 

Please turn to page 23 


Representative Labor-Saving Equipment Makers 





Revenues -——Earned Per Share——, 
(Millions) -—Annu 7-3 Months— -Dividends— Recent 
Company 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 1948 #1949 Price 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. $25.1 -$25.8 $1.20 $1.40 $0.49 $0.34 $0.80 $0.40 13 
Bullard Company .. 9.3 8.9 D031 1.58 N.R. N.R. 0.50 0.50 14 
Deere & Company.. a212.0 a309.7 a3.90 a7.16 b0.92 b2.09 2.75 0.50 34 
Ex-Cell-O Corp..... 23.1 24.2 6.27 5.23 e¢1.49 e220 2.60 1.30 43 
Food Mach. & Chem. 76.2 one oe” hc || oe ee 2 
Int’] Business Mach. 144.5 162.0 1644 11.21 2.67 2.97 4.00 2.00 165 
Joy Manufacturing. 51.3 62.7 £852 £8.14 23.56 23.68 3.40 0.80 39 
Nat. Cash Register.. 138.5 1682 695 782 2.04 1.69 k2.50 1.00 32 
Package Machinery. 5.7 7.7 5.04 10.79 N.R. N.R. 1.60 k0.80 32 
Pitney-Bowes....... h11.1 16.0 hl.02 1.54 N.R. N.R. 0.75 0.30 11 
*Paid or declared to May 18. a—Years ended October 31. b—Three months ended January 31. 


c—Years ended November 30. e—Th 
g—Six months ended March 31. 
k—Plus stock. D—Deficit. N. 


h—Nine months 
R.—Not reported. 


ree months ended February 28-29. 


f—Years ended September 30. 
ended December 31 (formerly on fiscal year basis). 


It took the automobile 
more than just over- 
night to develop into 
one of the nation’s 
leading industries, but with the ma- 
turity of this business we witnessed 
a miracle which placed more than 30 
million passenger cars on the road 
and raised the oil industry to giant 
stature. It transformed the nation’s 
horse and buggy roads into modern 
highways that are dotted by gasoline 
stations, places of entertainment and 
country inns—and with all this, it 
provided millions of additional em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Similarly, the motion picture in- 
dustry opened the door to better en- 
tertainment and new jobs as it pro- 
gressed through the stages of silent, 
sound and full color films. And now 
the commercial television industry is 
having a profound influence upon the 
national economy and upon the mode 
of entertainment of every individual. 
Rapidly outgrowing its swaddling 
clothes in the past few years, the tele- 
vision industry has produced an ac- 
ceptable product which ts becoming 
an important piece of equipment in 
many homes. 

The television industry will follow 
the pattern of other industries which 
have introduced new inventions to the 
public, and in the course of time tele- 
vision receivers will be selling at 
‘prices that will be within the reach 
of the average household. Just like 
the radio and the automobile, the tele- 
vision receiver will before long be 
considered more of a necessity than 
a luxury. And like the radio, tele- 
vision will supplement rather than do 
away with present day forms of en- 
tertainment. 

Television, as we know it today, is a 
credit to American inventive genius; 
yet this is far from the end of the 
line for the industry. Further devel- 
opments are in the offing for tele- 
vision, which already has contributed 
materially to the wealth of the 
country. Its future is a bright one 
indeed. 
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A New 
Industry 
Progresses 


Corporations A growing number of 
Begin enterprising corpora- 


tions are realizing that 
to wei stockholders ag not 
mere automatons who can be handled 
with disdain. Reflecting this change 
in attitude is the friendly tone with 
which many corporation officials have 
been greeting their shareholders at re- 
cent annual stockholder meetings. 

Stockholders naturally enough wel- 
come this change and are turning out 
in larger numbers at such meetings. 
An entirely new cooperative attitude 
has resulted, building a strong com- 
munity of interest and a spirit of 
goodwill that is all to the benefit of 
the corporate system. 

General Electric, for example, drew 
more than 1,500 stockholders from 
coast to coast at its last annual meet- 
ing, which was notable for its spirit 
of friendliness. General Foods has 
been very successful in gaining the 
good-will of its stockholders by hold- 
ing a series of sectional meetings. 
And General Mills, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph and several others 
have gone out of their way to gain 
stockholder confidence. 

Notwithstanding the confusion 
surrounding the wholesale resigna- 
tions in Montgomery Ward’s official 
family before and during the recent 
proxy fight, when the corporation’s 
annual meeting was held sharehold- 
ers recognized Sewell Avery’s good 
work in bringing the company out 
of the red and carrying it into a 
period of prosperity. Overwhelming- 
ly, they approved his past actions 
and gave him a rousing vote of confi- 
dence, which only goes to prove that 
stockholders want to participate ac- 
tively in corporate affairs—and they 
can distinguish capable management. 

While to date it has been primarily 
the larger corporations which have 


shown the way, concerns of all sizes 
now recognize the importance of so- 
lidifying the confidence of those who 
furnish the capital for industry. As 
more annual meetings are held, we 
shall see new efforts in this direc- 


tion, which in the long run will pay 
good dividends to American business. 


Uncle Sam 
Must Pare 
Costs 


Awakening to the fact 
that the current busi- 
ness recession and the 
increase in the number 
of unemployed point to diminishing 
revenues for the Federal Govern- 
ment, Congress is beginning to show 
signs that it realizes the necessity oi 
cutting Government expenditures. It 
appears, too, that despite President 
Truman’s insistence upon a four bil- 
lion dollar tax jump, Congress conr- 
siders this out of the question, believ- 
ing that such a move could well tum 
our 1ecession into a depression. 

A Federal budget of approximately 
$43 billion at the present time is way 
out of line with estimated receipts, 
and unless it is modified we will be 
unable to avoid:a deficit. It has been 
estimated that a cut across the boaré 
of five per cent in individual appro 
priations would save over two billion 
dollars. This would not only make 
President Truman’s tax increase pro 
posal unnecessary, but would ever 
provide a small fund for reduction 
the national debt. 

Provided of course that sound 
judgment is exercised in paring ap- 
propriations, to trim spending to this 
extent will not interfere with the ¢e- 
fective operation of the Government. 
And Uncle Sam has reached the point 
where fiscal economy must be tht 
watchword. The Government’s finat 
cial position should be similar to tha! 
of a well-managed corporation or 3 
prudent individual—but for this to bt 
so it will have to reduce expendituré 
to a point where they can be met b 
current income. Unless it seeks t 
economize, the Government will 
unable to make both ends meet am 
so would not remain solvent. 
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Good Status 


For W. T. Grant 


Chain should do better than average when public 


increases preference for less expensive apparel. 


Price seems to over-discount a drop in earnings 


ollar sales of the W. T. Grant 

Company in the first fiscal 
quarter of this year totaled $50.1 mil- 
lion, up 3.5 per cent from the $48.4 
million reported for the correspond- 
ing 1948 period—the three months 
ended April 30. 

Because of lower prices for cotton, 
rayon and nylon goods, which make 
up a large part of the company’s 
sales, physical volume increased con- 
siderably more than the 3.5 per cent 
gain scored on a dollar basis. The 
quarter’s sales acquire still further 
significance when compared with the 
2.3 per cent increase in dollar volume 
reported for the full year ended Jan- 
uary 31, as compared with the preced- 
ing fiscal twelvemonth. 

The original W. T. Grant store 
was opened in 1906 in Lynn, Mass. 
Today there are 482 Grant stores in 
39 states, but the first store in the 
chain, known as “Old Number One,” 
is still serving customers who have 
been patrons since its doors were first 
opened. | 


Character Changing 


In recent years, stores in the Grant 
chain, generally classified as variety 
stores, have come to partake more 
and more of the character of junior 
department stores. The bulk of the 
12,000 different items carried is with- 
in the five-cents-to-five-dollars range 
(15 per cent are priced above one 
dollar) but there is no top limit. Tex- 
tile lines make up more than 50 per 
cent of sales and this also tends to ele- 
vate the chain above the variety cate- 
gory, since textiles seldom account 
for more than 30 per cent of variety 
Store sales. 

A program of expansion and mod- 
ernization has been under way since 
the close of the war. Approximately 
$6.4 million was expended last year, 
bringing the total for the past four 
years to upward of $12 million, all of 
Which has been financed out of earn- 
ings. The program for the current 
MAY 25, 1949 


year calls for the outlay of $7 million, 
which also will be provided without 
recourse to outside financing. 

As originally organized, the Grant 
store, and the chain which began to 
grow almost immediately, was a sort 
of enlarged “five-and-ten,” selling 
items priced up to 25 cents. In 1919 
it raised the limit to one dollar, ad- 
hering to that for a number of years. 
Rising prices, however, gradually nar- 
rowed the number of items that could 
be vended at one dollar or less and 
the present policy of stocking items in 
popular demand in a mass market, 
without regard to a top price, was 
adopted. 

In general the new lines bear a 
relation to items previously handled 
-—woolen blankets, for instance, sup- 
plementing cotton ones. Children’s 
wear has been added to the line of 
infants’ goods, popular priced street 
dresses have been introduced into de- 
partments previously handling only 
house dresses, and shoes into slipper 
departments. Throughout, the goods 
carried are in what are known as the 
popular price range. 

Following the pattern experienced 





W. T. Grant 
*Sales *Earned Price 

(Mil- Per +Divi- -—Range—, 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $65.9 $1.28 $031 36%—16% 
1932.. 73.1 067 0.50 15%—7% 
1937.. 99.1 1.39 0.95 233%4—11 
1938.. 97.5 1.01 0.70 15 —9Y% 
1939.. 103.8 1.46 107 17%—12% 
1940.. 111.8 1.34 0.70 183%%—13 
1941.. 130.6 1.54 0.70 18%—11% 
1942.. 154.2 1.16 1.00 16 —11 
1943.. 164.0 1.36 0.70 18%—143%4 
1944.. 1755 144 0.70 21%4—16% 
1945.. 180.3 1.52 0.75 34 —18% 
1946.. 212.3 3.63 2.20 401%4—28 
1947.. 228.6 2.63 100 33 —23% 
1948.. 233.9 3.67 150 31 —23 
Interim: 
1948... a$48.4 ssi A seater 
1949.. a50.1 b$0.50 b2454—2034 


*Fiscal years ended January 31 of following 


year. on ividends paid in every year since 
oe a —Three months ended April 30. b—To 
ay 18. 


by most retailers of low-priced or 
moderately priced - utility merchan- 
dise, sales of the Grant chain have 
shown above-average resistance to 
the effect of falling consumer incomes, 
and have made a less-than-averaze 
improvement in periods of rising con- 


sumer incomes. The explanation 
probably lies in the fact that those in 
the low income groups normally make 
a virtue of necessity by purchasing 
merchandise of medium quality and 
price. But when spendable incomes 
expand they are inclined to splurge, 
and for a time patronize stores spe- 
cializing in items high in quality and 
price. With the first indications of a 
contraction in income, however, they 
return to the counters on which me- 
dium priced, medium quality goods 
are displayed. 

There are many straws in the wind 
which indicate that wage earners in 
the lower income brackets are resum- 
ing their former buying habits and as 
their preference for less expensive 
apparel increases, sales of W. T. 
Grant should expand further in physi- 
cal volume and, to a lesser extent, in 
dollar totals. Margins are narrow, 
but with the downtrend in textile 
prices and other merchandise it 
should be possible to maintain rela- 
tively favorable mark-ups despite the 
increasingly competitive period which 
lies ahead. Earnings may show some 
decline from 1948 levels, but should 
be ample to support dividends along 
the conservative lines Grant has fol- 
lowed consistently. 


Recent Sales 


Net sales of $233.9 million in the 
1948 fiscal year ended January 31, 
1949, compared with $228.6 million in 
the 1947 year. After taxes, net of $9.3 
million compared with $6.8 million in 
1947. In its 1947 annual report the 
company reported net after taxes of 
$8.7 million (vs. $10.9 million in 
1946), but in 1948 Grant adopted 
the last-in, first-out method of inven- 
tory accounting and adjusted its 
financial statements retroactively to 
1941. The result was to reduce the 
1947 earnings after taxes by $1.9 mil- 
lion, with 1946 net cut to $9.2 mil- 
lion. The revised per share figures 
‘for 1941 to 1948 are shown in the 
accompanying tabulation. 

Adoption of LIFO reduced the 
1948-49 year-end inventory by $12.8 
million to $19.7 million. For the 

Please turn to page 27 
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Wide Variety Of 
Rail Preferreds 


With quality ranging from gilt-edged to highly specu- 
lative, discrimination is essential. Only the better 
grade issues should be held under present conditions 


vents of the past several years 
have not been kind to the rail- 
roads. Like every other activity, they 
have suffered from higher wage and 
material costs, but have been forced 
to await Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval before they could 
raise rates in order to offset the ad- 
ditions to their expenses. And when 
the rate increases did come, the result 
was to divert business to trucks and 
other competing transportation me- 
dia. A further advance in wage costs 
is due September 1, when non- 
operating employes are scheduled to 
start receiving 48 hours’ pay for 40 
hours’ work. 

Carloadings have been below 1948 
levels this year, the decline for the 
first 18 weeks of the year amounting 
to eight per cent. In March, the 
Association of American Railroads 
predicted that freight car miles in 
1949 would decline by 8.2 per cent 
and passenger miles by 11.4 per cent; 
these estimates have just been re- 
vised, now calling for reductions of 
10.2 per cent and 12.8 per cent, re- 
spectively. First quarter earnings of 
the Class I roads were 21.3 per cent 
under those for the same period of 
1948. 

Under the circumstances, even the 
preferred stock of the average rail- 
road hardly occupies an attractive 
position from an investment stand- 
point. But there is, of course, no 
such thing as an average railroad. 
The carriers run the gamut from 
those in such unassailable position 
that their securities sell on an invest- 
ment basis at nearly all times, to 
others undergoing bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, with ample representation 
at all the intermediate stages in be- 
tween. Thus, the investor in rail- 
road securities, whether they be 
bonds, preferred stocks or common 
shares, needs to exercise more than 
the usual amount of discrimination in 
making his selections. 
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This is particularly important at 
the present time, when the outlook 
for the group is far from inspiring. 
But even if the roads as a whole ex- 
périence a _ considerable further 
shrinkage in earning power, a fortu- 
nate few will continue to garner 
profits large enough to sustain divi- 
dend payments not only on their pre- 
ferred stocks, but on their common 
shares as well. This aristocracy is 
represented by Reading first pre- 
ferred and by the single-issue pre- 
ferred stocks of Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western, Union Pacific and 
Virginian, 

The status of the Reading issues is 
confused by the fact that the second 
preferred can be converted at the op- 


tion of the company into one-half 
share each of first preferred and com- 
mon. Such action would materially 
dilute the equity of the senior issue 
and would effect a complete change 
in the status of holders of the second 
preferred, but it is considered so un- 
likely that this provision is not taken 
seriously. 

Ranking somewhat below these is- 
sues in quality, but still possessing 
reasonable assurance of continued full 
dividend payments, are the senior 
equities of the Rock Island, Rio 
Grande, Erie, Kansas City Southern, 
St. Louis Southwestern, Southern 
Railway and Wabash. Several of 
these carriers “went through the 
wringer” a few years ago, and while 
this is not a factor to inspire the 
highest degree of confidence, capital 
structures in all cases but one were 
scaled down to such an extent that 
future financial difficulties are un- 
likely. 

The sole exception is the Cotton 
Belt, which was declared solvent and 
discharged from reorganization in 
1947 without court rearrangement of 
its capital. In this case it was not 
lack of earning power, but inability 
to pay off RFC notes and bank loans 


Please turn to page 26 


Big Board Rail Preferreds 


Company 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% non-cum.... 


Baltimore & Ohio 4% non-cum 

Bangor & Aroostook 5% cum. cv 
Central of Georgia 5% cum, ........... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 334% cum. cv 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois $2 “A” (par $40).. 
Chicago Great Western 5% cum. (par $50).... 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 5% non-cum. 


Chicago & North Western 5% cum. cv 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 5% cum. 


Colorado & Southern 4% non-cum. Ist 
Colorado & Southern 4% non-cum. 2nd 
Cons. Railroads of Cuba 6% cum 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 5% cum. 


Erie Railroad 5% cum. ................ 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio $5 cum 
Illinois Central 6% non-cum. cv 


Int’] Railways of Central America 5% cum.... 


Kansas City Southern 4% non-cum 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 7% cum. ....... 


St. Louis-San Francisco 5% cum. cv. 
St. Louis Southwestern 5% non-cum 
Seaboard Air Line 5% non-cum. cv. 
Southern Railway 5% non-cum 

Union Pacific 4% non-cum, (par $50) 
Virginian Railway 6% cum. (par $25) 
Wabash Railroad 444% cum. .......... 
Western Maryland 4% non-cum. cv. 2nd 
Western Pacific 5% cum. ............. 


a—Company only. b—June 30 fiscal year. 


eereeree 


see eee 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 6% cum..... 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 5% cum. cv... 
Norfolk & Western 4% non-cum. (par $25).. 
Reading Company 4% non-cum. Ist (par $50). 
Reading Company 4% non-cum, 2nd (par $50) 


Earned 
c-—Per Share—, 
1947 1948 


$38.45 $50.61 
37.62 
62.28 
D6.89 
150.69 
2.36 
5.13 
4.38 
7.62 
26.65 
a9.13 
a5.13 
b14.52 
22.52 
35.47 
22.03 
112.35 
13.58 
41.64 
9.75 
42.58 
12.80 
44.20 
18.60 
11.07 
11.95 
52.12 
66.43 
32.08 
33.80 
6.33 
35.36 
79.21 
al0.99 


Recent 
Arrears Price Yield 


5.1% 
79 
44 
8.3 

17.4 

15.6 
77 


$15.00 
“1.00 
7.50 


CV... 


CV... 
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4.23 
22.68 
40.17 
14.68 


8.45 
9.52 
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Investors continue to await indications of prob- 


able extent of trade dip. Dividend conservatism 


of recent years should pay off in-period ahead 


The market continues its familiar pattern of 
minor fluctuations at approximately the mid-point 
of the trading range that has persisted over the 
past two years. Good news and bad news largely 
are ignored, and there seem increasing indications 
that the market has been fully prepared for the 
mild trade recession currently under way. 


There is accumulating evidence also that the 
recession probably will be cured by the process of 
price reductions that are spreading further and 
further, not only among consumers’ goods but 
among products for industry as well. Increasing 
price consciousness has made many prospective 
buyers postpone purchases, despite the fact that 
figures on individual savings and on corporate 
working capital plainly show that ample ability to 
buy still exists. The price readjustment process is 
not something that will be completed within a mat- 
ter of weeks, but the opinion that it probably will 
be effected before many months go by is supported 
by the current inventory picture. 


Manufacturers’ inventory policies have been 
increasingly cautious, and the March 31 total of 
$31 billion was unchanged from that of the year- 
end although a seasonal rise usually occurs during 
that period. That stocks of goods have been held 
to conservative levels is indicated by a recent study 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, which finds that 
manufacturers’ inventories now are slightly below 
1.9 times their monthly sales, which is lower than 
the 1939-1941 average of 2.0, and the 1926-1938 
average of 2.4. 


Price cuts will result, of course, in inventory 
losses of varying degree for numerous companies, 
but during the war years and the immediate post- 
war period general practice was to divert large 
amounts from earnings to inventory reserves. In 
most cases these reserve funds seem adequate to 
absorb any probable inventory write-offs, and the 
effect of the price declines on this year’s earnings 
figures promises to be considerably less important 
than some quarters seem to fear. 
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Federal Reserve Board action a week ago in 
reducing to 25 per cent (from 50 per cent) the 
margin required to purchase securities under sub- 
scription rights is an intelligent move and should 
facilitate the raising of equity capital by listed 
companies. This latest easing of credit restrictions 
has had no market effect, however, nor is it likely 
to have much in the future. Even a halving of the 
regular margin requirement to 25 per cent—ru- 
mored to be under consideration by the FRB— 
would be no cure for the investor apathy which has 
proved such an incubus to stock prices for so long 
atime. One of the things most wanted, of course, 
is assurance that corporate earning power is not 
destined to shrink so greatly as to force widespread 
dividend cuts and pull share prices materially lower. 
There are good-grounds for believing nothing of 
the sort is in prospect. And it is likely that investors 
will begin to realize this some time before business. 
charts begin to turn upward. 


Stockholders frequently have expressed dis- 
satisfaction at the small portion of earnings most 
corporations have been paying out in dividends 
during the past several years, and in many cases 
they have well-founded cause for complaint. How- 
ever, one result should be maintenance of dividend 
rates around current levels even though company 
profits do drop moderately. In fact, even if earn- 
ings should undergo a 40 per cent shrinkage, main-. 
tenance of present rates would find the average 
large industrial company distributing to share- 
holders a smaller percentage of profits than it did! 
immediately before the war. 


Inability of the market to emerge from the- 
doldrums is trying to the patience of those looking. 
for significant appreciation in their investment 
holdings. Some further time probably will have- 
to elapse before a definite price trend can develop, 
but when it does its direction promises to be up- 
ward. In the meanwhile, the investor who con-- 
fines his commitments to good quality issues, with: 
emphasis on income, occupies a sound position. 


Written May 19, 1949; Richard J. Anderson.. 
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National Output Drops 

The gross national product—that is to say, the 
market value of the goods and services produced in 
the United States—fell to an annual rate of $255.9 
billion in the first quarter of this year. The drop 
from the preceding quarterly period amounted to 
an annual rate of $9 billion, the sharpest dollar 
drop since the final three months of 1945 at the 
height of the conversion from war to peace. Despite 
the record-setting quarter-to-quarter slump, the rate 
of production in the initial quarter of 1949 was still 
at the rate of $1 billion a year above the average 
for 1948. Production had been running abnormally 
high in the fourth 1948 period, and while the “ad- 
justment,” as the Department of Commerce titles 
it, was expected, it was accentuated by the down- 
trend in the general price level. 

Analysis of the quarter’s output indicates that 
the $9 billion slump may be attributed: (a) to a 
$3 billion decline in inventories, which began in the 
preceding quarter but did not then show up sig- 
nificantly; (b) a $3 billion drop in personal ex- 
penditures for consumer’s goods; (c) a $1 billion 
drop in purchases of producers’ durable goods and 
(d) a $2 billion falling off in residential and busi- 
ness construction. At the same time that the citizen 
appeared to have been tightening his purse strings. 
thereby forcing cutbacks in production, personal 
savings of individuals rose to an annual rate of 
$21.2 billion for the quarter, vs. $18.4 billion for 
the preceding quarter and a 1948 average of $11.4 
billion. This came about despite a drop in personal 
income from an annual rate of $219.6 billion in the 
last quarter of 1948 to $216.6 billion which, how- 
ever, was still well above the first quarter 1948 aver- 
age of $207 billion. 


Airline Revenues Improve 


Air carrier revenues in April, the beginning of 
the busier season for most companies, have been 
somewhat more favorable than expected. Receipts 
from passenger operations thus far reported have 
exceeded March figures by 10 to 15 per cent and 
are between 15 and 35 per cent above the April 
1948 total. American Airlines earned enough dur- 
ing the month to offset a first quarter loss of $222,- 
521 and it is predicted that the company will be in 
the black for the year. Following an unprofitable 
first quarter burdened with new equipment costs, 
United Air Lines experienced a decided turn for the 
better in April. Eastern Air Lines’ volume during 
the month was said to exceed company expectations 
following a gain of 11 per cent in first quarter net 
16 


compared with the similar 1948 period. This com- 
pany does most of the New -York-Florida winter 
business and has nine of the first 12 U. S. cities on 
its present routes. The number of passengers car- 
ried by Transcontinental & Western Air during 
April increased 23.4 per cent over the 1948 month 
and a record summer of travel on the airline’s do- 
mestic routes is indicated. Passenger miles flown 
by Capital Airlines in April were the highest of any 
month since October, 1946, and the company went 
into black figures with a net profit of $163,949. 


Retail Price Cuts 


Wide price reductions in all merchandise lines 
announced by Sears, Roebuck may set a pattern 
for other retailers who have large inventories on 
hand. At January 31 last, Sears listed $349.1 mil- 
lion inventories, only 0.5 per cent under the com- 
pany’s all-time record figure of one year before. 
While 50 per cent more merchandise items are listed 
in Sears’ midsummer catalog than in the book dis- 
tributed last year, comparative prices are the main 
object of attention. Average furniture prices, for 
example, are down 15 per cent and reductions on 
shoes range upward to 20 per cent. Electric table 
appliances are 13 per cent lower, power tools 20 
per cent, paint 9 per cent and tires up to 14 per 
cent. Cotton goods and apparel are also down 
sharply. Although the actual level-off point for re- 
tail prices can hardly be predicted now, the chances 
are that widely-publicized reductions such as these 
are what most people have been waiting for. They 
may therefore be tempted to buy. 


Copper Deliveries Slump 


Deliveries of refined copper to American con- 
sumers dropped in April to 76,127 short tons, the 
lowest monthly total in more than two years. The 
total compared with domestic deliveries in March 
of 113,154 tons, the highest for any month since 
May of last year. Refinery output in April topped 
March production by 5,701 tons, while stocks of 
refined metal at refineries were up 8,044 tons at 
the month-end. 

The one-third cut in deliveries reflected the vir- 
tual strike of consumers against the 23.5-cent quo- 
tation at which the metal had been held since July, 
1948. Between mid-April and the first week of May, 
this year, primary producers and custom smelters 
alternated in lowering their prices, which finally 
reached the level of 18.5 cents, Connecticut valley, 
at which primary producers since have sought to 
hold the line, though custom smelters are still offer- 
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ing some copper at least at 18 cents. Fabricators 
are uniformly quoting products on the basis of 18 
cents for copper and 12 cents for zinc. While some 
copper sales have been made since the five-cent drop 
in quotations, consumers are still wary of forward 
commitments. May deliveries may run somewhat 
above April, but nothing remotely resembling the 
March rush for supplies appears in prospect. 


Automobile Output Dips 

Detroit labor troubles reduced automobile output 
during the week ended May 14 to 106,099 cars and 
trucks from 125,333 in the previous week, and con- 
tinuance of the Ford Motor Company strike further 
affected last week’s volume. In view of these work 
stoppages it is highly doubtful that the car builders 
can match during this month the 538,123 units pro- 
duced in April, the largest volume of any month 


since 1941. The Packard plant was closed for two 


weeks while the Ford strike alone has meant the loss 
of 20,000 cars a week to the company and to indus- 
try volume. 

The Ford work stoppage meanwhile has enabled 
General Motors’ Chevrolet Division to gain the 
edge in respect to production so far this year, and 
lack of availability of Ford cars may enable Chevro- 
let to maintain this lead. While Chevrolet and Ply- 
mouth have been producing more low-priced cars 
to be quickly sold in relieving the continued short- 
age in this particular price field, Ford has been 
losing sales. Later on this year demand is expected 
to fall off, and the chances are that many Ford sales 
lost now will be lost permanently. 


Rayon Recession 

Total rayon shipments for the month of April 
were 15 per cent below March of this year and 39 
per cent under April 1948. Stocks held by pro- 
ducers continued to mount, aggregating 63 million 
pounds on April 30, a 28 per cent gain over March 
and the fourth consecutive month that inventory 
gains have occurred. Shipments for April amounted 





to 55.9 million pounds, with filament yarn consti- 
tuting 48.9 million pounds of the total. Based on 
April shipments, stocks on hand were approxi- 
mately a five weeks’ supply. Imports have been se- 
verely restricted because of the slump in the rayon 
market. Staple imports in March fell to 1,371,000 
pounds as compared with the 1948 monthly aver- 
age of 3,220,000 pounds and filament yarn imports 
were down to 56,000 pounds as against a monthly 
average of 843,000 pounds in 1948. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Allied Stores had sales of $419.2 million for the 
fiscal year ended January 31 vs. $392.2 million a 
year earlier. 

Consolidated Edison’s first quarter earnings de- 
cline reflects temporary electric rate reduction and 
unseasonably warm weather. 

Twentieth Century-Fox is presently negotiating 
with R.C.A. for installation of 25 theatre television 
projection sets in its Los Angeles theatres. 

First quarter sales as compared with a year ago: 
Associated Dry Goods, $34.6 million vs. $35.3 mil- 
lion; Celanese Corporation, $47 million vs. $57.3 
million; Union Oil of California, $55.7 million vs. 
$50.7 million; B. F. Goodrich, $87.3 million vs. 
$88.7 million. 

Public Service Electric & Gas plans to sell $75 
million bonds; proceeds will reimburse company, 


in part, for property improvements and additions . 
since 1941. 


Other Corporate News 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane’s annual meeting has 
been adjourned to July 6 because of lack of 
quorum. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott has received a $6.5 mil- 
lion contract for the construction of a State Hos- 
pital at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

International Nickel’s first quarter sales were 
$55.6 million vs. $45.6 million in the same period 
last year. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Current wrangling over cuts in budget a seasonal 


phenomenon—Truman appears alone in tax rise de- 


mand—CED joins other bureaus in urging economy 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—This is the 
season when stories come out of 
Washington that an economy-minded 
Congress is struggling bitterly with 
an extravagant Administration. Ap- 
propriation bills are ‘reported and de- 
hated. The five per cent or ten per 
cent cuts, which may be negotiated 
beforehand for all anybody knows, 
are leads on  wire-service stories, 
along with somebody - or - other’s 
“forthright” demand that still deeper 
cuts be made. 

A few years ago—just after the 
war, in fact—Truman was holding 
back public works projects lest they 
create too much inflation. It wasn’t 
only a matter of money; materials 
and labor were scarce. Congressmen 
were highly indignant. Among pro- 
jects being postponed were some for 
their own districts. There was a great 
deal of behind-the-scenes conniving 
between bureau chiefs in charge of 
the projects and Congressmen who 
wanted them. 

The budget is now losing balance. 
Some newspapermen polled the most 
economy-minded Congressmen on 
whether works projects should still be 
(ieferred. The great majority were 
absolutely against it. Indeed, some 
said that they are trying to pep up 
the Administration, insofar as local 
works are concerned. The projects 
are needed here and there to avert 
unemployment. 


Apparently, only Truman wants 
to rectify the deficit by raising taxes. 
He hasn’t been clear on just why he 
Wants a surplus—whether he is still 
hghting inflation or has an orthodox 
attitude toward budgets. The Eco- 
nomic Council appears to have desert- 
ed the cause. The departments are 
Just going their own way and not 
commenting. In Congress, nobody 
ever thought of raising taxes in the 
first place, 
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The Committee for Economic 
Development has circulated proposals 
consistent with its original idea on 
how to handle budgets. CED, it will 
be remembered, favored a_ budget 
“balanced at high levels of employ- 
went.” This meant, after expenditures 
had been calculated, getting a rate 
that brought in enough revenues 
when business flourished and, by im- 
plication, tolerating a deficit in the 
event of depression and low revenues. 

Now, CED is calling for caution in 
adding to Government expenditures. 
After that it would defer whatever 
public works can be deferred. Such 
an appeal for economy comes from a 
group that believes in deficits in bad 
times and in face of at least the pos- 
sibility that the 1950 fiscal year will 
be bad. Only superficially does this 
look like a retreat. 

CED finds that with some trim- 
ming and at present rates the budget 
would be balanced if revenues are 
calculated on a $230 billion National 
income — the Treasury’s figure for 
the original budget. Additional ex- 
penditures would create more deficit 
than CED ever favored. If, however, 
things go sour next year, CED will 
not call for doing anything to curtail 
the resulting deficit. 


Some of the Government econ- 
omists have been noticing big differ- 
ences between the present business 
picture and that of 1920-1921. They 
lie in the almost complete absence of 
speculation during the postwar infla- 
tion. It’s not merely that there was no 
stock market boom or that in fact the 
market acted, when profits were at 
all time records, as if times were bad. 
There was hardly any speculation in 
anything. 

Inventories, to be sure, advanced. 
But the estimated percentage of stock 
value pledged against bank loans is 
surprisingly low. This was apparent 


from company reports; additions to 
inventory were being financed from 
earnings. Similarly, although farm 
land values increased substantially, 
farmers did not go into debt. On the 
contrary, many were paying off. 
Their balance sheet positions are 
good. 

The possibility of so much business 
with so little speculation based on 
credit, some of the economists infer, 
came from the great amount of cash 
already in circulation. The wartime 
Government debt made everybody 
liquid: you could do a lot without 
borrowing. And now debt is going 
down much faster than the altogether 
mild business declines would suggest. 


A public housing bill almost cer- 
tainly will pass. Proponents feel that 
it is perhaps better that it should pass 
now than it would have been last year 
or two years ago. Then construction 
was over-active; Government money 
could not have collected additional 
bricks or bricklayers. No additional 
work would have been done. 


For the first time since 1933, 
Washington has become baseball 
minded and seats in the local ball- 
park are at a premium. The Senators, 
traditionally a seventh or eighth place 
team, suddenly bolted into the first 
division ; Capital residents became as 
enthusiastic as Brooklynites. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Television ... 

TV channel selections can be made 
by the viewer from his seat with 
the recently introduced Ansley Radio 
& Television, Inc., chairside televi- 
sion receiver, which projects pictures 
on a 3x4-foot home motion picture 
screen—this model is based upon the 
Protelgram projection television sys- 
tem developed by North American 
Philips Company. . . . Bayside Na- 
tional Bank has installed a television 
receiver right in the center of its 
banking floor so that customers with 
a few minutes to spare can watch a 
televised program—with the ap- 
proach of warm weather, this innova- 
tion should prove popular since the 
bank also is fully air conditioned. .. . 
An all-purpose television chassis 
which will accept any size video tube 
from 12 to 20 inches has been placed 
on the market by Sightmaster Cor- 
poration—this chassis may be hooked 
up with a remote control unit or with 
conventional controls. . . . That tele- 
vision offers more than just another 
method of entertainment is supported 
by the fact that the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad and 
Pennsylvania Railroad are said to be 
considering the use of closed-circuit 
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television systems to speed operations 
—the New Haven looks to video as 
a means of checking passing cars 
while the Pennsylvania is considering 
its use in reservation offices. . . . In- 
dustrial use of television has been fur- 
thered considerably with the an- 
nouncement by Remington Rand, 
Inc., of its Vericon system, which has 
been under development since 1940— 
this system differs from conventional 
television in that picture impulses are 
carried over a coaxial cable instead of 
through the air; it is recommended 
for training employes, time and mo- 
tion studies, visual controls, etc. 


Aviation... 

Formula for a successful career: 
learn to fly—a recent survey by the 
Personal Aircraft Council, Aircraft 
Industries Association of America, 
indicates that the ability to pilot an 
airplane is considered a definite ad- 
vantage in applying for many farm 
and industrial jobs today. . . . Despite 
their name, “Panama” hats are man- 
ufactured in Ecuador, says Pan 
American-Grace Airways, which cer- 
tainly ought to know—earlier this 
month Panagra air transports car- 
ried more than 600,000 of these sum- 
mer hats, weighing roughly 22 tons, 
from that South American country 
for sale throughout the United 
States. .. . American Airlines, East- 
ern Air Lines, Royal Dutch Airlines 


- (KLM), Pan American Airways and 


United Air Lines all are reported to 
be using an adjustable cable assembly 
for rapid cargo loading and tiedown 
—the device, manufactured by Peck 
& Hale, was invented during the war 
for lashing airplanes to the decks of 
aircraft carriers... . A light weight 
airplane which can take off and land 
from a small strip of ground was re- 
cently announced by Helio Corpora- 
tion—called the Helioplane, it is re- 
ported to make little more noise than 
an automobile. . . . Lincoln Precision 
Machining Corporation’s Lug-All 
portable hoist weighs only 8% 
pounds, yet it will lift as much as 1% 
tons—it is recommended for loading 
and unloading air cargo. 


Glass... 

Libbey Glass Division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company has _intro- 
duced dated tumblers, although the 
idea is not to show the freshness of 
the glass from which you are drink- 
ing—dating has been adopted to back 
up company claims that these 
“bounce” tumblers last three to five 
times longer than ordinary glasses. 
. . + Six types of special lenses for 
persons who have had cataract oper- 
ations have been announced by Amer- 
ican Optical Company—the six lens 
types include both single and bifocal 
lenses. . . . A time-recording lock 
especially designed for all-glass doors 
was developed recently by Phelps 
Time Recording Lock Corporation— 
this company makes and services the 
Phelps Time Recording Lock, which 
records the exact time of every lock- 
ing and unlocking of a door... . In 
an effort to clarify a number of im- 
portant labor terms and concepts, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has 
distributed a pamphlet to employes on 
the subject of labor—the differences 
among closed shop, union shop and 
dues shop are carefully explained by 
the company. 


Photography... 

Dufaycolor film, which disappeared 
from the market at the start of the 
war, soon will be available again in 
an improved post-war version—dis- 
tribution rights for this film have 
been granted to General Photo Sup- 
ply Company, which also conducts a 
processing service for exposed Du- 
faycolor film. . . . Another color film 
to make its debut recently is Dyno 
color, presently available only in & 
mm. daylight type movie rolls—the 
film, which is said to have a speed 
rating of Weston 8, is to be processed 
by the manufacturer. . . . Newcomet 
to the low-priced, miniature camera 
field is the T’ynar, which uses a spe- 
cial film that has to be processed by 
the manufacturer, the Tynar Cor- 
poration—the camera features af 
f/6.3 lens, has an automatic frame 
counter which makes double expos 
ures impossible and can take up 10 
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14 pictures within 24 seconds. .. . 
The new Bright Star Photoflash Bat- 
tery Tester is a volt-meter type in- 
strument for testing synchronizer bat- 
teries—Bright Star Battery Company, 
the manufacturer, plans to market a 
less expensive, but somewhat less 
versatile battery tester at a later date. 
...+ The ScaleMaster Visual Cut 
Scaler automatically computes pro- 
portions of a cropped picture—suit- 
able for beginners and professionals, 
it is made by the Straight-Line Prod- 
ucts Company. . . . Ansco’s Plena- 
color, a daylight color roll film, is be- 
ing tested in limited New York mar- 
kets in the No. 120 and 620 size rolls 
—processing of this film is being done 
by Pavelle Color, Inc., at Ansco’s 
new New York City color labora- 
tories, 

















Publishing ... 

Oxford Paper Company is intro- 
ducing to the trade its new “double 
coated” papers, Oxford Polar Super- 
fine Enamel and Oxford Mainefold 
Enamel—initially coated and then 
re-coated, these papers are finely 
polished, have unusually smooth sur- 
faces and exceptional folding durabil- 
ity... . Cracking the Soybean, a new 
booklet issued by Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Company, traces the history 
of the soybean since its re-discovery 
within the last 30 years—fully illus- 
trated in color, the booklet describes 
industrial applications of soybeans 
and points out the many uses of 
edible soybean oil... . So many new 
words that have come into being in 
recent years in almost every field 
have been included in Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary that a copy of 
this book should be a “must” for any 
person who constantly refers to a 
dictionary—published by G. & C. 
Merriam Company, it has 125,000 
entries, 2,300 of which are illustrated. 
... The sixth edition of the Baird 
Type Book is an excellent manual for 
copywriters and production men—in- 
cluded are 130 complete type fonts in 
18 point, 120 two inch blocks of body 
type for text color visualization and 
a type counting system. 























Odds & Ends... 


_ Poudre Joy, a French face powder, 
1S now being imported to this coun- 
try for the first time—it will be sold 
through leading department stores in 
five blended shades. . . . Silex Com- 
pany is marketing an improved steam 
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attractive. 


* You are 


The SoRG PRIN 








80 SOUTH STREET 





Chicago Associate: 


London Associate: 


TODAY. »» your annual report must 
compete for attention!” 


Over four thousand corporations 
realizing the value of good stockholder relations, care- 
fully prepare their annual reports to be interesting and 


Good design and fine printing are 
essentials which “Sorc SERVICE” can supply. 


exhibition of Annual Reports which have been given the Finan- 
cial World’s merit award and honorable mention. The exhibit 
will be held from July 5 to 8—daily 10 to 5:30 at 


TING Co,, Inc. 


wes 
3 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


McCORMICK and HENDERSON, Inc. 
The LEAGRAVE PRESS Ltd. 


cordially invited to visit the 


























The Board of Directors has declared 
June 30, 1949, to stockholders of record at the 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED 
a quarterly dividend of 37\4c per 
close of business on June 9, 1949. Checks 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
share on the outstanding Common 
eee CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


May 18, 1949 
& 
x Stock of the Company, payable on 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








iron in the metropolitan New York 
area—it will be advertised nationally 
next fall. . . . Underwood Corpora- 
tion’s Gold Box Distinctive Brand 
typewriter carbon paper is being 
made with a new ink that produces 
a carbon paper which gives increased 
sharpness and legibility of typewrit- 
ten impressions—this carbon paper is 
also treated with a plastic compound 
to prevent curling and to increase its 
tissue strength. . . . Note these auto 
gatherings on your calendar: May 
19-21, Automotive Engine Rebuilders 
Association, Baltimore; August 7, 
Automobile Accessories Association, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 


Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting additional information, 
please enclose a self-addressed postcard—or 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the item appeared. 














AMERICAN CYANAMID 
CoMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on May 
17, 1949, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of eighty-seven and one-half 
cents (8742¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Company’s 
3%% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
Series A, payable July 1, 1949, to 
the holders of such stock of record 
at the close of business June 3, 
1949. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on May 
17, 1949, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of thirty-seven and one-half 
cents (3742¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the CommonStock 
of the Company, payable July 1, 
1949, to the’holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
June 3, 1949. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
































UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of said Company, payable 
June 10, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at 3 o’clock P. M. on May 27, 1949. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 








Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 








Calls Attention of Investors to the 
Progress of Your Company 
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J “THE GREATEST NAME 
IN WOOLENS‘ 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of American Woolen 
yes one , held today, the following 
dividends were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the $4 Cumulative 
Convertible Prior Preference Stock 
payable June 15, 1949 to stockholders 
of record June 1, 1949. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock payable July 
15, 1949 to stockholders of record 
July 1, 1949. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the Common Stock payable 
June 15, 1949 to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 1, 1949, 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Dividend checks will be mailed by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

F. S. CONNETT, 


Treasurer. 
May 18, 1949. 











Street News 








For new or experienced inves- 
tors — a booklet explaining 
stock market trading 


ty rules and practices. 
Write today for Booklet F -21, 
FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURE AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 








Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 83 
On May 17, 1949, a dividend of SEVENTY- 
FIVE CENTS (75c) per share was declared 
on the Capital Stock of NEWMONT MINING 
CORPORATION, payable June 14, 1949, to 


stockholders of record at the close of business 
May’27, 1949. 


GUS MRKVICKA, Treasurer. 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share and an additional 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable June 15, 
1949, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 27, 1949. 
: RICHARD T. FLEMING, 
Secretary 











JM fame 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 40¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able June 10, 1949, to holders of record 
May 31, 1949. 

ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 








Exchange looks askance at growing popularity of 
trust shares—Lone stockholder holds a meeting 


N™ York Stock Exchange au- 
thorities are showing no little 
concern over the growing popularity 
of the investment trust method of 
bringing into contact with the equity 
market the vast number of people 
who have been the chief beneficiaries 
of the share-the-wealth phase of the 
New Deal and its successor. The 
authorities are anxious particularly 
about the participation of Exchange 


members and firms in trust share dis- 


tribution. It is not a question of the 
primary market suffering from com- 
petition with the investment trust 
method of indirect purchase of listed 
shares. In the first place, the ex- 
change people realize that in no other 
way could this numerous new class of 
investors be induced to put their small 
accumulations into equities. Second, 
they recognize that the stocks trus- 
teed by the promoters of investment 
trusts must be bought, in round lots, 
through the ordinary channels of 
trading. That means commissions, 
and it is business which the Exchange 
would not get at all but for the trusts. 
The authorities have in mind, prin- 
cipally, the experience of nearly two 
decades ago when holders of trust 
shares rushed in near panic toward 
the nearest exit and caused liquida- 
tion of trusteed shares in large vol- 
ume at a time when market confi- 
dence was at low ebb. 


Fourteen years ago a young man 
graduated from Harvard Business 
School. His training fitted him to 
appraise business enterprises with a 
scientific yardstick, so he found a job 
with the Carnegie Corporation, one 
of the foundations set up by the Scot- 
tish steel magnate. He moved up 
rapidly in that organization and, as 
its investment officer in 1947, directed 
the placement of a large volume of 
funds. -Two years ago the Carnegie 
outfit decided to place the investment 
of its funds in the hands of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company. That meant that 
the Carnegie investment officer, 


Michael Pescatello, had to find a job. 
The Central Trust Company of Cin- 
cinnati acquired him as vice-president 
and investment officer. The other 
day the First National Bank of New 
York, no small institution itself, 
brought Pescatello back to New York 
as its investment advisory officer. 


One of the news agencies ran a 
long story recently about the stock- 
holders of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company, at a special meeting, 
approving a large increase in the 
authorized capital. That meeting 
could have been held in a telephone 
booth. For there is just one stock- 
holder—American Telephone & Tele- 
graph. It is safe to say that there 
were no habitual hecklers at that 
meeting such as Leroy A. Wilson had 
to contend with when conducting the 
annual meeting of stockholders of -the 
parent company. There are 800,000 
stockholders on his list. 


There never was a bank defalca- 
tion that was not described in the 
press and elsewhere as the work of a 
“trusted” employe. The National 
City Bank in its latest number of the 
house magazine uses that adjective in 
referring to the man who got away 
with more than $800,000 in a satchel. 
He had access to that much money 
because he was trusted, as are all 
employes of all banks. 


Dividend Meetings 
he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 

June 1: Elizabethtown Water Co. Con- 
solidated; General Time Corp.; Louisville 
Gas & Electric (Ky.); U. S. Plywood; 
Victor Chemical Works; West Penn Elec- 
tric; West Penn Power. 

June 2: General Telephone; Graham- 
Paige Motors; Pacific Lighting; Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph. 

June 3: L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers. 

June 6: Canadian Celanese ; Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone; International 
Nickel Co. of Canada. 
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Labor-Saving Devices 





Concluded from page 11 








this single machine, which can attack 
a solid bed of untouched coal from 
any position and open up and mine 
out its own allotted area, “will revolu- 
tionize the mining of coal and various 
other minerals in America.” Follow- 
ing shipment of the first 25 continu- 
ous miners, output was temporarily 
suspended to enable engineers and 
company customers to check on per- 
formance under various conditions. 

This field experience was- termed 
“eminently gratifying” and more con- 
tinuous miners have been ordered. 
Joy Manufacturing nevertheless is 
primarily dependent upon a prosper- 
ous coal industry, to which it con- 
tributes a number of machines, and 
in view of the present uncertainty in 
this field Joy has curtailed its buying 
and is reducing its inventories. Earn- 
ings for the second fiscal quarter were 
$1.46 vs. $1.97 one year ago. 


Farm Mechanization 


Makers of scores of motorized and 
automatic farm machines, Deere & 
Company typifies mechanical prog- 
ress in the agricultural field. The 
first diesel-powered tractor in the 
Deere line recently made its appear- 
ance. Representative of the office 
equipment companies, International 
Business Machines and National 
Cash Register (also Remington Rand 
and others) do a huge volume of bus- 
iness annually in mechanizing office 
routine. Sales of accounting machines 
have mounted rapidly since the war, 
and application of different types of 
machines has been broadened. I. B. M. 
contributed many improventents to 
the punched-card machine first devel- 
oped for the U. S. Census and built 
the complex and weighty Selective 
Sequence Electronic Calculator. 

The unique service which Pitney- 
Bowes performs for office organiza- 
tion is practical and efficient aid in 
handling mail. Automatic mail- 
openers slit open 500 letters a minute, 
precision mailing scales save time, 
hand model and high-speed model 
postage meters stamp and count let- 
ters. The company is also a principal 
maker of postoffice canceling and 
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Lookine AHEAD WITH 
THE BELL SYSTEM 


The Bell System has been working at full speed to meet the 
enormous postwar demand for telephone service and to make 
the quality of the service better and better. Meanwhile, sub- 
stantial increases in our labor and material costs have made 
it necessary to request moderate increases in telephone rates. 


Regulatory bodies in reviewing these requests have recog- 
nized that earnings must be adequate to attract and protect 
the savings of investors. They have seen how greatly it is to 
the advantage of telephone users and their communities that 
the System’s big program of improvement and expansion 
continue. As a result, telephone rate increases have already 
been granted in forty-three states. Thirty-one additional 
applications are pending where continued rises in costs make 
them essential. 


Since the war’s end, we have installed more than 10,000,000 
telephones — a gain greater than in the twenty years before 
1940. 2800 buildings have been built or enlarged, and 
equipped with intricate telephone apparatus. Millions of 
miles of new talking channels have been put into service. 
While improvements in existing services were being made, 
new methods and techniques have been introduced including 
mobile telephones, long distance dialing by operators, and 
network television. 


With the traditional spirit of service of telephone men 
and women, and with confidence that the American people 
understand the need for maintaining on a sound financial 
basis the essential public services performed by the Bell 
System, we look forward to providing a service better and 
more valuable in the future than at any time in the past. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








postmarking machines while its coin- 
operated Matlomat is a self-service 
postoffice. A new automatic carton 
opener has been linked with PB’s 
cigarette tax-stamping machine for 
which demand has been increasing as 
more states and municipalities adopt 
new or additional excise levies. 
Engineering methods are constantly 
being improved by these forward- 
looking companies, and new products 
designéd to make the individual 


worker’s task easier while helping 
management to cut down costs may 
be expected each year. Of basic im- 
portance, of course, is the progress of 
the various industries which are cus- 
tomers, and thus labor-saving devices 
of one class may be in the doldrums 
while another class is prospering, 
leading to mixed results. This may 
be true even within one company if, 
as is often the case, it is highly divers- 
ified. 
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TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


The Board of Directors of Texas 
Textile Mills has voted the pay- 
ment of the regular semi-annual 20¢ 
per share dividend on common stock 
and the regular semi-annual 242% 
dividend on preferred stock payable 
on July 1, 1949 to the holders on 
record June 1, 1949, 


PAUL CARRINGTON 


Secretary 

















Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, 
payable June 20, 1949, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business May 27, 1949. 


Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
May 12, 1949. 























The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
June 11, 1949, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on May 27, 1949. 
Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
May 16, 1949. 





IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 137th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 20, 1949. Trans- 
fer books will not be closed. Checks prepared on 
IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting 
Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 
April 26, 1949 








GU POND E. I. pu Pont DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WItMINcTON, DELAWARE: May 16, 1949 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12% a share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 87%4¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable July 25, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on July 8, 1949; also $2.50 a share, as the 
second interim dividend for 1949, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable June 14, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on May 23, 1949. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 














Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Curtain Fabrics 


DANIELSON, CONN. 


A dividend of 12/2¢ per share on the com- 
mon stock has been declared, payable June 
15, 1949, to stockholders of record June 1, 
1949. Cheeks will be mailed. 


H. H. RAPP, Treasurer 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
12 Months to March 31 
Associated Tel. Co p$2. p$2.54 
Atlanta Gas Light ; 2.07 
Atlantic City Electric.... 1.48 1.40 
Birmingham Electric .... 1.27 0.96 
Cent. Illinois Pub. Serv... 1.77 1.74 
Domestic Credit c0.49 c0.19 
Michigan Consol. Gas.... 1.38 0.44 
New Eng. G. & El. Assn. 1.44 1.20 
New Orleans Pub. Serv.. 2.89 2.53 
Penns. Power & Light... 2.20 2.05 
Washington Gas Lt. ..... im. ae 
Wisconsin Public Serv.... 0.38 0.17 


9 Months to March 31 
Beuce. (2. 1.) Ga... 4.55 6.21 
EAOGS: TEEM.. occ aniwdis soos y 0.93 
Hancock Oil c12.74 
Jaeger Machine ; 3.07 
Meredith Publishing . 3.76 
Procter & Gamble : 5.01 


6 Months to March 31 
Byers (A.M.) Co. ...... 4.10 3.08 
i re ne 0.76 1.58 
Seaboard Finance 1.05 1.01 
Wahemeet Ge. ces ck so cise 1.56 1.66 


3 Months to March 31 
American Bank Note.... 0.85 
Amer. Barge Line 0.51 
American Home Products 0.73 
Amer.-LaFrance-Foamite. 0.81 
American Stove 
American Viscose 
Amer. Writing Paper.... 
Associates Investment... . 


Baltimore Transit 

Se eer 

Bell & Howell 

Bishop Oil 

Bower Roller Bearing. . 

Buckeye Pipe Line 

eg. See ae 
Buffalo Forge 

Bush Terminal Co. ...... ! 
Campbell (A.S.) Co 0.91 
Campbell,Wyant & Cannon 0.93 
Central Louisiana Elec.... 0.70 
Central Railroad (N.J.). D2.06 
Cleveland Graphite Br.... 1.60 
oS ere 

Comb. Eng. Superheater. . 
Continental Oil 

Copper Range 

Corning Glass 

Curtis Publishing 

Curtiss-Wright 

Cutler-Hammer 

Dome Mines 

Driver-Harris 

Du Mont (Allen B.) Lab.. 

DWG Cigar 

Eastern Air Lines 

Eastern Stainless Steel... 

Fed. Mining & Smelting. . 

Felt & Tarrant 

Florida Power 

Gen. Amer. Transport.... 
General Cable 

Gen. Outdoor Advert..... 
Georgia-Pac. Plywood ... 
Gotham Hosiery 

Hammermill Paper 

Hazel-Atlas Glass 4 
Heyden Chemical 0.38 
Hollander (A.) & Sons.. D1.26 
Household Finance 1.21 
Hudson & Manhattan.... D1.13 


SORE SSS OPS Se -: 


SSSSR: RSLSSERFR SSSVRAS 


BsoSo8: an 





EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1949 1948 
3 Months to March 31 

Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt.... 

Interchemical Corp. ..... 

Interstate Power 

Investment Co. of Amer... 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur... 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation D0.28 

Lone Star Cement 1.67 

Louisville & Nashville.... 

Macassa Mines, Ltd 

eS eae 

Mohawk Carpet Mills.... 

Moore-Handley Hardware 

Munising Wood Prod..... 

Nat'l Cylinder Gas 

National Gypsum 

National Lead 

Nat'l Vulcanized Fibre... 

Noblitt-Sparks 

Oliver United Filters 

Pacific Western Oil 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel.. 

Perfex Corp. 

Philadelphia Dairy Prod.. 

Pittsburgh Steel 

Public Service (Colorado) 

Public Service (Indiana). 

Quaker State Oil Rfg..... 

Quebec Power 

vous, 100. =: 2. cs0s sce 

Reed Roller Bit 

Richfield Oil 

Semler (R. B.) Inc 

Signode Steel Strapping.. 

Southeastern Greyhound L. 

+Southern Railway 

Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 

St. Railway Equip 

Steel Products Eng 

Stone Container 

OS er ere 

Texas Gulf Producing.... 

Twin City Rapid Transit. 

Union Investment 

United-Can Fastener .... 

United Drill & Tool 

U. S. Playing Card 

Utah Power & Lt } 

Virginia Iron Coal & Coke D0.12 

Visking Corp. 0.76 

Walworth Co. 

Webster Tobacco 

Weston Electric 

White Sewing Mach..... 

Wright Aeronautical .... 


Alles & Fischer 3 

Amer. Buslines 2.17 2.16 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. D4.69 D6.02 
Bunte Brothers 0.23 5.32 
Canada & Dominion Sugar *1.14 *0.87 
Consol. Royalty Oil \ 0.16 
Corroon & Reynolds . 0.55 
Donohue Brothers t *3.41 
Electric Boat ; 0.37 
Imperial Sugar ; are 
Jeannette Glass 5 0.78 
| es ere 

National Tile & Mfg 

Roosevelt Field 

Southern Production 

Southland Royalty 

Talcott (James) Inc. .... 

U. S. Foil 


*Canadian currency. fReprinted. b—Class B 
stock. c—Combined Class A and Class B stock. 
p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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phur. 


Sulphuric Acid is the most widely used acid 
in industry, for in most cases it is the source 
of the famous SO, or “sulphate” radical 
found in somany chemicals in commercial 
use today. 


Exas Gur 
75 East 45th St. 
Mines: Newgulf and Moss Bluff, Texas 


Sulphuric Acid was known to the ancients 
but was first produced in commercial quan- 
tities in England by a crude process about 
1740. Brimstone was the source of the sul- 
During the two centuries which 
elapsed since this early commercial venture, 
sulphur or brimstone had been replaced by 
pyrites and other sulphides in the manu- 
facture of acid but in turn has come back 
into favor. Acid plants are no longer crude 
chamber boxes, operating intermittently, 
but are now installations of great magni- 
tude, producing acid by the chamber and 
contact processes for the many industries 
depending upon this acid for their success. 


Although the chief use for sulphur is for 
acid manufacture, many other articles of 
commerce are large consumers, including 
sulphite pulp, insecticides and fungicides, 
carbon bisulphide, dyes, rubber, foodstuffs, 
and explosives to a small extent. 








SULPHUR (6. 


RSIS) New York 17,N.Y.  Qlnc. 








Realty & Construction Co., Inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
thirty-five cents (35¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of this 
corporation, payable June 25, 
1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 15, 
1949, 









NORMAN TISHMAN, 
President 












New Entertainment 





Continued from page 4 




























REEVES BROTHERS, unc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 25c per 
share has been declared, payable 
July 1, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
June 3, 1949. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 
J. E, REEVES, Treasurer 
May 16, 1949 


MAY 25, 1949 























sion in their homes. How scantily the 
rest of the country is covered is 
obvious. 

Though still in its swaddling 
clothes, television has wrought some 
changes in the time and money spend- 
ing habits of families in whose homes 
sets have been installed. As the num- 
ber of televiewers expands and new 
sections of the country are served, 
that effect will increase. That the 
changes will not be as marked as 
many fear, however, is indicated by a 
survey of the Philadelphia area re- 
cently completed by the Psychology 
Department of Princeton University. 

This survey disclosed that in tele- 
vision homes in the Philadelphia area, 
in which there are three telecasting 
stations, radio listening decreased 43 
per cent and movie attendance 
dropped 13 per cent. Little significant 
change occurred in reading or other 
habits. Since radio is itself a form of 
home entertainment the shift to tele- 
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(BRIGGS & STRATTON) 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 


89th DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and an extra dividend of 
fifteen cents (15c) per share, less 2.81 per 
cent Wisconsin privilege dividend tax, on 
the capital stock (without par value) of 
the Corporation, payable June 15, 1949, to 
stockholders of record June 1, 1949. 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary 
May 17, 1949 

















UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 200 
A dividend of fifty cents per 
share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been de- 
clared payable July 15, 1949 
to stockholders of record 
June 9, 1949, 





Treasurer 








EMERY N. LEONARD 











viewing poses principally an intra- 
industry problem, but has little if any 
impact on competing entertainment. 

According to a trade paper survey 
made last month there are 135,000 
television sets in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory, which contains 1.2 million 
homes. On this basis, it would appear 
that the reduction in over-all movie 
theater attendance due to television 
is currently less than 1.5 per cent, 
and the effect on other entertainment 
negligible. 

It already has been demonstrated 
that televising of wrestling and box- 
ing contests, basebajl and football 
games and other sporting events has 
not affected attendance at such affairs 











American Surety 
COMPANY 


Tue 200TH Divivenp 


A dividend of One Dollar and a Quarter 
($1.25) per share has been declared upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable 
July 1, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of businesss June 10, 1949. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


Cnarces H. Hatt 
Vice Pres. & Secy. 

















adversely. The growing list of tele- 
vised sports. suggests that their pro- 
moters now realize that television 
programs actually serve as feeders 
for future events. Under present con- 
ditions sport telecasts are more or 
less fragmentary, but have. sufficient 
continuity and detail to inspire the 
viewer with the desire to attend in 
person. Sports programs with visual 
value as well as popular appeal serve 
in somewhat the same capacity as the 
previews of “coming attractions” 
thrown on the screens in movie the- 
aters. 

Restaurants, taverns and similar 
public places early realized the value 
of television as a means of attracting 
patronage from lovers of sporting 
and other amusements who were 
unable to attend the actual events. It 
is not possible to estimate how many 
thousands of paying customers crowd 
the taverns and other places showing 
baseball or boxing events. But it is 
certain that no ball park or sports 
arena could begin to accomodate even 
a fraction of its TV audience, among 
which, however, are many potential 
customers. It behooves managers of 











NEW_ISSUE 


Dean Witter & Co. 
William R. Staats Co. 








This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a Solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


800,000 Shares 


Southern California Edison 
Company 


Common Stock 
($25 par value) 


Price $32.25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


May 18, 1949 


(Incorporated) 


Harris, Hall & Company 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 








Weeden & Co. 











televised affairs, therefore, to look 
well to the character of the entertain- 
ment they entrust to TV, lest future 
patronage suffer. 

Over the next several years tele- 
vision will continue to effect changes 
in public spending habits, but nothing 
drastic seems likely. The movies, 
which now appear to be bearing the 
brunt of such changes, already are 
taking steps to offset the effect of les- 
sened theatre attendance by produc- 
ing pictures especially for television 
and by direct participation in the 
telecasting industry. Eventually, as 
the novelty factor wears off and TV 
becomes as much a part of the general 
household economy as the radio has 


‘ become, the altered spending pattern 


will be accepted as normal and the 
annoyances and problems of the tran- 
sition will be forgotten. 





Rail Preferreds 





Continued from page 14 





during the depression that was re- 
sponsible for the road’s troubles. All 
principal and interest defaults have 
been cured and debt (and hence in- 
terest requirements) has now been 
substantially reduced by means of 
cash payments. Southern Pacific 
owns 87.4 per cent of both preferred 
and common; the tie-up with this 
road is a distinct advantage. 

Some of the other issues are by no 
means lacking in speculative appeal, 
but this does not appear to be a pro- 
pitious time to be speculating in rail- 
road securities. Nickel Plate intends 
to pay off a substantial part of its 
$73.50 a share preferred arrears in 
cash, and if earnings remain neat 
present high levels the road will 
eliminate the balance through re- 
capitalization. If the ICC grants this 
road permission to lease the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, earnings should be 
materially augmented. The Illinois 
Central and Western Pacific pre- 
ferreds also possess speculative 
possibilities. 

Most of the other issues rank fair- 
ly low in the investment scale. The 
Milwaukee is paying only $4 on its 
preferred stock, though it is earning 
more. This is the only preferred 
stock of a recently reorganized rail 
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which is completely non-cumulative 
regardless of earnings. Central of 
Georgia and Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
have interest arrears on their income 
bonds; Western Maryland has large 
arrears on its first preferred stock 
(traded on the Curb), and also is 
faced with a maturity problem, as is 
Bangor & Aroostook. 















W. T. Grant 





Concluded from page 13 








eight-year period the Federal tax ob- 
ligation was reduced $9.8 million, al- 
most two and one-half times the re- 
duction of $3.9 million in net over the 
eight years. While the Treasury De- 
partment has not yet allowed the re- 
troactive application of LIFO by 
Grant, tax refund claims are being 
processed and any later adjustment 
will require a new restatement of the 
company’s financial results. 

Grant is in strong financial posi- 
tion. As of January 31, last, current 
assets totaled $42.7 million and cur- 
rent liabilities $13.4 million, a ratio 
of 3.2-to-1, comparing with $43.9 mil- 
lion and $16.6 million, respectively 
(2.6-to-1) at end of preceding year. 

There is no long term debt. The 
2,381,108 shares of outstanding com- 
mon stock are preceded by 150,000 
shares of 334 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. The common, on which 
dividends have been paid since 1907, 
affords a yield of 4.2 per cent at 24. 
The price appears to over-discount 
any probable reduction in earning 
power, particularly in view of the 
margin by which the current rate of 
disbursement is covered. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Potomac Electric Power Company: 
$10,000,000 of first 27%s due 1984. (Of- 
fered May 12 at 101%.) Also, 592,250 
shares of common to warrarit holders at 
$12.50 per share. 

Indianapolis Power & Light Com- 
pany: 107,226 shares of common stock. 
(Offered May 12 to warrant holders at 
$25.0994 per share.) 

Arkansas-Missouri Power Company: 
$3,150,000 of interim notes due 1951. 
Terms to be filed by amendment. 

Sperry Corporation: $20 million of 
Sinking fund debentures due 1969. 
Terms to be filed by amendment. 


MAY 25, 1949 








PALATIAL MEDITERRANEAN HOME 
LIKE THOSE ON THE RIVIERA 








rmal . . yet Informal. 
= is beaut a spacious, “magnificent home Is being 


a ee Cel a immediate sale at a fraction 
Hs ~ 0 oa 


MOST. EXCLUSIVE LOCATION 

it a. 7 course, located in the Hill Drive dis- 
trict, the most exclusive Fadte Rock residential 

area. 


ARTISTIC Teves 
steps ascending to the front 
door, and a ernst walls ber berdered by boxwoed 
— themed with the artistic touch to give the 
atmosphere upon Reerg ® such a pile- 
ae ae and different hom x about 250. 
MASSIVE FIREPLACE - 
THE living room, 16x32 ft., with large win- 
dows to the east & west & metal V. blinds & 

joors 


are also of terrazzo. 

firepl. 7 high is a sient te behol d. 
sou WING 

IN the south wing 4 "the large spacious dining 
rm., 14x28, with 22’ arched ceiling. Beaut. drapes 
in dining rm., liv. 
are available with the house 

PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 
THE den in the extreme south portion is most 
cozy, bees of solid bleached ge ony mahog- 
any < — =. ae ge Bh & beok 
shel the utility o a & 
} exposures permit the ome afternoon sup 
‘0 


ne through. 

CREAM & GREEN TILE FRENCH WINDOWS 
TO the east portion of the wing is the kitchen 
with high 10’ coiling & tile 8’ high on all walls. 
0 Se eream & green; sink & splash, & 
utility —— are all of tile. Equipped with 
G.E. dish and garbage disposal. 
og as a all of them, large & light with  ohenty 
of air. The breakfast rm. on the east with many 
— windows arranged on a semi-curve, permits 

beaut. view in the morale sunlight. Maid’s 
quarters with complete bath. 


DOWNSTAIRS. uaencens 
There are two on the main floor, each with good 
- a rooms, both leading into a very mod- 


TR eens oe wane we Payne furnaces, 5 of 
them, thermostat control in each rm. In- 
tereommunieation system. 
STORAGE CLOSETS 
AT the top of the beaut. staircase are linen & 
storage closets. Throughout the house there Is en 
abundance of them. 
UPSTAIRS BEDROOMS 

TWO large upstairs bedrooms, the smaller of the 
2 is 1Sx2t, each like the lower bdrms., have large 
powder rms. with full a mirrors. The bath 
fs of imported Holland 

WHILE AWAY ‘Your ness 
pA 4 the hallway, doors lead out 


oy 
hours. The deck is covered almost 
a huge exposed beam arrangement, favorable fer 
decoration —_ Across this deck to the ‘couth 


any 
is the large ru or bar room 
ROMANTIC ATMOSPHERE 
FROM = oa pee of vantage look down 
on the formal gardens, pools & trait trees, which 
of pears, avocados, all the citrus group, 

plum, fig, apricots & peach. 18 tree roses, over 

lorful suena _— ny in front 
colorfu ie an replace in 
of lower a shaded — Formal garden 


enclosed by 6 conerete 

CASCADE WATERFALLS 
YOU should see the cascade waterfalls of colored 
voleanic a eo oe Se ae 
through the shaded g Large camelias of many 
varieties. beatae?’ a front & rear. 

FULL TILE ROOF 

This gorgeous home from thick, solid, concrete 
—— t walls to the full tile roef. Can be 


~~ ©, phone, wire or write owner, E. 
Suvder,_ S310 Dahlia Dr., Eagle Rock, Los A pe a 














PREFERRED DIVIDEND— 


June 16, 1949. 
COMMON DIVIDEND— 





May 17, 1949 








WARD BAKING COMPANY. 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share on the 
Preferred Stock payable July 1, 1949 to holders of record 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable July 1, 1949 to holders of record June 16, 1949. 


L. T. Melly, Treasurer 
475 Fifth Ave., New York City 




















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 














Carolina Power & Light Company 






Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company 





Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Incorporated: 1926, North Carolina, as a consolidation of a number of in- 
dependent utility companies. Predecessor had its inception in 1908. 
a of stockholders (December 31, 1948): Preferred, 6,600; common, 
25,600. 


Capitalization: 


Came sere GU Ss soso nce oss ras sds ncdkuns. cea kpepeeeschere ok aanee sone $66,160,000 
*Preferred stock $5°GUM. (MO0- DAT)...» o.0.0050.0.055:00.06.0.0'e 0s 0009p c0ge¥ einen 156,088 shs 
Commins Wieck: (NU Soc ese oe we 0 000d ep sche aes scan sen eeeaa ese oak 1,000,000 shs 


*Callable at $110. 


(CPL) 


Digest: Formerly controlled by National Power & Light, 
stock of company was distributed in 1946 under dissolution 
proceedings of parent system. Territory served includes parts 
of North and South Carolina. Electricity is supplied in 295 
communities, of which the largest are Asheville, Goldsboro and 
Raleigh, N. C., and Florence and Sumter, S. C. Estimated 
population served 975,000. Also supplies bus service in Raleigh. 
Working capital, February 28, 1949, $11.3 million; ratio, 2.6- 
to-1; cash, $13.8 million. Preferred dividends paid regularly; 
on common 1917-25, 1932 and 1937 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $2.05 $1.82 $2.15 $1.34 $1.50 $3.28 $2.91 $3.34 
Dividends paid ..... 0.24 0.06 0.48 0.65% 0.65% 1.33 2.00 2.00 

ery ee ——Listed New York Stock Exchange—— 39% 39% 32 
—————— November, 1946 ———_——_——- 38% 27 26% 


eee eee weeees 





Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 





Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Incorporated: 1915, Ontario. Office: 1312 Metropolitan Building, Toronto 1, 
Canada. Annual meeting: At call of directors. Number of stockholders 
(March 9, 1949): 8,800. 

Capitalization: 


Tie GONE IRE ib one e'cn cede csivosdbnsescCeehvbedence acces c5d0eheeteeuseeeee None 
COMTLAT RE CET! SURED os 8S 5 sli WS ewes a essa OShSeb cena decane denen 5,326,699 shs 


(KLK) 


Digest: A small producer operating in the Kirkland Lake 
district of Ontario. Produced 39,310 ozs. of gold in 1948 
vs. 46,012 ozs. in 1947. Proven ore reserves at end of 1948 
amounted to 324,654 tons having a gross value of $5,080,730. 
Working capital December 31, 1948, $656,026; ratio, 5.5-to-1; 
cash and securities, $445,617. Dividends paid 1934 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


*Earned per share... $0.10 $0.06 $0.04 $0.03 $0.03 $0.02 $0.07 $0.03 
*Dividends paid .... 0.11 0.06 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.03 0.04 0.04 


J eiescesscede % Ye % 2% 2% 115/16 
oe vibsecenccicce 5/16 5/16 % 15/16 1 1% 


tNew York Curb. 


17/16 


1% 
13/16 15/16 


*In Canadian currency. 


Incorporated: 1944, Minnesota, as successor by reorganization to Minne- 


Data revised to May 18,.1949 


Incorporated: 1889, Illinois. Office: 1735 North Paulina Street, Chicago 
22, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (March 31, 1948): 2,859. 

Capitalization: 


a Ee rer ere err ee ieee None 
aaa” SURCK CEB AE) oie oon diencce estate Pee, ere, wre ree | Pee ---031,060 shg 












Digest: Manufactures, sells and rents electrically and 
manually operated adding-calculating machines. Also services 
its product, which is trade-marked Comptometer. Operates 
chain of schools to train comptometer operators. Also pro- 
duces a Peg-Board for rapid figure computation. Working 
capital December 31, 1948, $6.5 million; ratio, 6.6-to-1; cash and 
Government securities, $4.9 million. Dividends paid 1909-20, 
1922-31 and 1933 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $2.65 $1.77 $2.03 $1.79 $1.34 $2.47 $2.64 $3.93 
Dividends paid ..... 1.70 1.40 1.25 1.11 1.30 1.60 2.00 3.00 


OP es ee ——— Listed New York Stock Exchange-———— 265% 24% 
February, 1947 ————_—————_- 20 19% 


*Adjusted for 20-for-1 stock split September, 1946. 





Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie R. R. Co. 


Data revised to May 18, 1949 





(MSM) 


apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., originally incorporated 
1888. Office: Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. 
Capitalization: 

ON el Ss eer ee Serr err Tre errr rrr eT ire ere ey 7 $21,515,000 
PE MIREL SENCK: [MO GOT). 1s 6n' 65556 5 Sdc cbse a dnb eas Oh bee accdasesseseaeN 719,104 shs 


“ne Pacific Railway Co. held 359,777 (more than half) shares as of April 26, 
1948. 


Digest: Operates 4,198 miles of road, including 973 miles 
of Wisconsin Central lines, extending from Chicago through 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota. Connects with the 
Canadian Pacific, affording the latter entrance into the United 
States. Services lumber, mining and agricultural areas, with 
wheat most important revenue factor. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, $12.8 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$14.6 million. Dividend payments by predecessor 1903-21; 1923; 
present company 1946 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $1.22 $3.34 $5.11 $6.42 $2.46 $0.21 $1.65 $2.46 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None 2.50 1.00 1.00 


aebinsedeew esse —Listed N. Y. S. E.— 19% 26% 26% 14% 14 
obsieswciceesisicee —— October, 1944—— 12% 13 9% 6% 9% 


*Earnings 1941-43 on pro forma basis. 





Lees (James) & Sons Co. 


Solar Aircraft Company 





Data revised to May 18, 1949 


incorporated: 1895, Pennsylvania, as successor to a business established 
in 1846. Office: Bridgeport, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (March 15, 1949): About 2,000. 


Capitalization: * 


eS ee Te tT re Te erp hee Ee PRT eT teh eT er oe ee None 
“Proferred stock 3.85% series cum. ($100 par) ..i..esccccccvcecccsescecs 29,400 shs 
Commins wtock CSB es 656 Sissi So Sa ete be halos Risiclenlen bdca wes eeaante +817,500 shs 


(LES) 


*Redeemable at $107.50 through November 1, 1951 and $105 thereafter; callable for 
sinking fund at $105. 746% of stock owned by company’s president and family. 

Digest: A large domestic manufacturer of wool pile carpets 
and rugs, sold in the medium and higher priced class and made 
in velvet, wilton and axminster weaves. Also produces woolen 
carpet yarns, worsted knitting yarns and worsted and nylon 
hand knitting yarns. Working capital December 31, 1948, 
$13.7 million; ratio, 4.9-to-1; cash, $2.2 milion; inventories, 
$11.7 million. Regular dividend payments on preferred; on 
common 1895-1937 and 1939 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $1.21 $0.48 $0.73 $0.95 $0.90 $4.78 $5.02 $5.68 
Dividends paid ..... 0.18 0.18 0.18 & 18 0.18 0.18 2.00 2.00 


———Listed New York Stock Exchange ———— 30% 26% 
January, 1947-———————_——_—_- 21% 2136 


*Adjusted for 33%-for-1 stock split November, 1946. 


28 


eee eeeeeseeees 





Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Incorporated: 1936, California; successor to Solar Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
Delaware corporation established originally in 1927. Offices: 2200 Pacific 
Highway, San Diego 12, California; 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday of the fourth month following 
end of fiscal year. Number of stockholders (December, 1948): Preferred, 
672; common, 2,861. 

Capitalization: 

ea OES ae Cee Pere fe cre en ee eee Loe eee $6 
“Preferred stock $0.90 cum. conv. ($15 par) ....cccoscsecccdodvccescacscese 81,700 shs 
Cs SE ES DEED tsb o5 ass cia dow cewind abe hisnike ods bane saneewad evens 452,650 shs 


(SAR) 


*Redeemable at $18 a share; convertible into common share for share. 


Digest: Manufactures airplane parts, principally jet engine 
parts, exhaust systems and gas turbines. Also fabricates other 
products of stainless steel including dairy equipment, fan 
blades, heat exchangers and film processing equipment. Work- 
‘ing capital January 31, 1949, $3.5 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, 
$1.1 million. Dividends paid 1936-1946; 1948 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended April 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $0.79 $1.52 $1.99 $1.76 $0.86 D$1.40 $1.60 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... ‘ 0.20 0.40 0.60 0.60 None 0.45 

15% 22% 2958 15% 14% 
2% 105% 12% ™% 8% 


*N. Y. Curb. +Nine months ended January 31, 1949, vs. $1.01 in same 1947-48 
period. D—Deficit. 


Ssesseemesews 4% 
2% 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Company 


Aldent" BRR, ways »engames 37%c 


American Colortype ....30c 
American Cyanamid . .37%c 


American Stores........ 35c 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......$2.25 
American Woolen..... $1.00 
Do Se Ms kcensecs $1.00 
Do Fe BEA ccnadoss $1.75 


Am. Encaustic Tiling.12%c 
Archer-Daniels-Mid. ...50c 


Artloom, Carpet ........ 25c 
Associates Investment .62'%4c 
Miben BO 40c 
Bangor Hydro-El. ..... 40c 
Beech-Nut Packing ....40c 
Briggs & Stratton....... 25c 

De :« eek cmaeeses E15c 
Brown & Bigelow...... 25¢ 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry..75c 
Chicago & E. Illinois R.R. 

» Alas. git Ane ae mob $1 
Cities Service .......... 50c 
ew Edison (N. ne * a 


consolidated Gas Util.. gc 


Continental Steel ...... 25c 
Curtiss Wright ........ 25c 
ON Tie I ss ce ane 50c 
Cutler-Hammer ....... 30c 
Deep Rock Oil ........ 50c 
Detroit Edison ........ 30c 
duPont de Nemours. . .$2 50 
Do $4.50 pf. ..... $1, 12% 
Do Shae. ncmiaas 87%c 
Eastman Kodak ....... 40c 
Cs, S Sewers $1.50 


Edison Bros. Stores... .30c 
Do 4%4% pf..,.... $1.08% 


Fed. Min. & Smelt....... $1 
Florence Stove ........ 25c 
Gaylord Container ...37%c 
Gen. Am. Transp....... 75c 
Do $4.25 pf. A....$1.06%4 
7 Harvester ..... 50c 
pecmeseedeore E50c 
Goodricts CBBe). —worveore 50c 
Do $3 OE. veces ddl $1.25 


Great Npehien Paper. .50c 
Gt. Northern Ry. $6 pf.. .$1 


Hammermill Paper ....25c 
Hazeltine Corp. ........25¢ 
ershey Creamery ....50c 
Hewitt-Robbins ........ 25c 
Hoover Co. .....22..-.25€ 
lowa Public Service... .25c¢ 
Do 3.75% pf. ...0.. 9334c 
Jaeger Machine ........30c 
Johns-Manville ......... 40c 
Keystone Steel & Wire.25c 
Kimberly- 5 ge Aaa 35c 
Kleinert Rubber ....... 25c 
Leslie Setbesiciis sxe caar 40c 
Lima-Hamilton ........ 15c 
Loew's, EMGe. ¢ oc exeur 37'c 
Lorillard. F psmtatvnsaucs 25c 
Master Electric ....... 25c 
Micromatic Hone ...... 10c 
Midland Oil $1 pf....... 25c 
Missouri Pub. Ser...... 40c 
Mojud Oe: renee 20c 
Monroe Chemical ...... 25c 
National Radiator ..... 15c 
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Company 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel....$1 
Newmont Mining ...... 75¢ 


Niles-Bement-Pond ....15c 
No. States Pr. ( Wis.) 


Ottawa Lt. Heat & Pr..15c 


i oo, a aera $1.25 
Penick. & -Ford..2..:.... 40c 
ys ge) Oe 50c 
Penn.-Dixie Cement ....25c 
iy @. See ae 25c 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co....50c 

Do 3%% pf. ...... 87'%c 
Pitts. Consol. Coal...... 75c 


Pitts. & Lake Erie R.R..$2 
Pitts. Metallurgical ....25c 
Powdrell & Alexander .12%c 
Public Service E. & G...40c 
Publicker Industries 


RG cons oon $1.1834 
Rath FRR oo... 6.0% 35¢ 
Reeves Bros. .......... 25c 
Republic Steel ......... 25c 

eee ae E25c 

Do 6% pf. A....... $1.50 


Reynolds Tob. 3.60% pf..90c 
Do 4.50% pf. ....$1.12% 


Shoe Corp. Am. “A”...25c 


a $1.50 
eet ee hae E$1.50 
So. Indiana G. & E...37%e 
Do 4.80% pf. ....... $1.20 


Southern Union Gas. .17%c 
ae (A.E.) Mfg. 
pf 


tae RS See 94c 
Stix, Huer & Fuller..... 25c 
ME Te as ak kE 25c 
Sunshine Mining ....... 15c 
Sutherland Paper ...... 50c 
Sweets Co. Am. ....... 25c 
ii. eee 15c 


Tishman Rlity. & Const..35c 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 50c 


Do $4.50 pf. ...... $1.12% 

Do‘ $1.50 pf. ...... 37%c 
Underwood Corp. ...... 75¢ 
United Aircraft ........ $1 
United Carbon ........ 50c 
Ce eee os eae es 50c 
U. S. Gypsum 7% pf..$1.75 
United Illuminating ....55c 
United Stores $4.20 pf...50c 
MNEs diteo Sibi © 409 50c 
Ward Baking ......... 25c 

Do 5’~% f ....$1.37Y% 
West Ohio Gas...... 17%c 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg...25c 
Willson Products ...... 20c 


Wright Aeronautical. .$1.25 
Wright Hargreaves M., Ltd. 


3c 
Accumulations 


Am. Beverage 4% pf.....5c 
Can. Int’l Inv. Trust 


a: Sees oar $1.25 
Eastern States Corp 
Oe PTET woke $1.75 
> ee we ere $1.50 
Keyes Fibre $6 pf... ..$1.50 
Midland Oil $1 pf....... 50c 
Public Electric Light 6% pf. 
$1. 50 
E—Extra. 
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FLORIDA 


For Sale by Owner 
Full bearing Citrus Grove. Approx. 30 acres. 
Situated Drayton Island, Lake George and St. 
Johns River. Rich hammock land. Full mechan- 
ical equipment. Flowing water for all purposes, 
irrigation not required. 7-room house, other 
buildings. Beautiful half mile lake frontage. 
Public ferry, yachting and freight water to Jack- 
sonville. Only substantial residents encouraged. 
Fine fishing and hunting if interested. For full 
information write 
P. O. Box 914 
Winter Haven, Fila. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE COD 
Summer Home — $13,000 


Waterfront exclusive Gray Gables section, 5 mi. 
Buzzards Bay. Fully furn. 8 rms.; oak floors, 
lath and plaster walls, newly papered; painted 
inside and out. Full basement with garage, 
shower; Ist fl. 21x21 living room, fireplace, auto- 
matic gas heat; dining room, kitchen, new, large 
Servel Refrig., stainless steel sink, cabinet, gas 
and oil range; 2 screened porches; 2d fl. 5 bed- 
rooms and bath, 10,000-ft. lot. By appointment 


only. 
Owner, R. A. MAEDER 
Holliston, Mass. 








NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK LODGE 


Sportsman’s paradise, four rooms, bath, electricity, 
lavishly furnished complete, large fireplace, 105 
acres, 200 cords standing pulp, outbuildings, new 
garden tools, machinery, new six Servel refrigera- 
tor, new four-burner Magic Chef range, septic 
disposal connection, many important extras. Thirty 
miles north of Utica. Sacrifice, $6,500. 


HERBERT CORDES, Glen Rock, New Jersey 


250 ACRES on new State Highway 18, south 
of Buffalo. Rich soil, level, 95% tillable. 2 good- 
sized homes. All conveniences. Large dairy barns 
and silos. New equipment and machinery. 80 head 
cattle. 1948 income $18,000. (Producing gas wells 
on adioining land.) Aged owner retiring. Personal 
& real $55,000 complete. Real only $28,000 


ROBERT HOLBROOK 
CATTARAUGUS, N. Y. 


ESTATE—BARGAIN 


13-room brick house on 33 beautiful acres; 6 
fireplaces; paneled library, bar, recreation room, 
porches, 5 bedrooms, 4 baths and servants’ quar- 
ters: wine and food cellar; Bendix and dish- 
washer; ultra-modern installations; perfect condi- 
tion; swimming pool; acre lake; tennis court; 
orchard, vegetable and flower gardens; 23 miles 
from New York City; immediate possession; 
$65,000; furnished, if desired; brokers protected. 
Box No. 576, ge Financial "World, 86 Trinity 
Place, N.Y.C.-6 














VIRGINIA 





In Central Virginia — 


Near Charlottesville 
Attractivé old red brick and white clapboard 
residence with al! modern conveniences. 225 acres 
well watered and fenced, barn, smoke house, 
poultry houses, etc. Tenant house on the place. 
L. R. DAVIS— Troy, Virginia. Or 
Room 1109 — 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PUBLISHING OPPORTUNITY 


National magazine with 200,000 circulation for 
sale. Title well established and highly publicized. 
Unusual non-competitive editorial field. Staff, 
printer, paper supply and distribution all avail- 
able to new owner, if required, making experience 
in publishing business unnecessary. Prospective 
new owner may be man or woman; preferably, 
but not necessarily, one who is interested in the 
problems of older people. This is an unusual 
offer and opportunity to enter lucrative, exciting 
publishing field. Principals only. Write _ Box 
NY. Ly c/o Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 











HOTEL BELMONT 
County Seat Allegany County 
Three-story brick. Fifty rooms freshly furnished. 
Big hotel atmosphere. New kitchen equipment. 
New bar. Exclusive license. $70,000 complete. 
Owner retiring. 
ROBERT HOLBROOK, CATTARAUGUS, N. Y. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Howe Sound Company 





Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Incorporated: 1903, Maine. Main office: 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in March at Portland, Me. Number 
of stockholders: About 5,400. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


(HW) 


Business: Mines copper, zinc, gold and pyrites in British 
Columbia; lead, silver, zinc and gold in Chihuahua; copper, 
gold and zinc in Washington; and has under development gold 
in Manitoba and cobalt, copper and gold in Idaho. Sales in 
1948: 28.1 million lbs. copper, 29.9 million lbs. lead, 38.3 million 
lbs. zinc, 54,437 oz. gold and 1.3 million oz. silver. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $5.8 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $3.0 million; U. S. Govt 
securities, $1.7 million. Book walue of stock, $50.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918-21, 1923 to date. 

Outlook: Although metal prices have receded from their 
postwar peaks, thereby reducing profit margins, cost-cutting 
through increased mechanization and improved engineering 
methods points to continued satisfactory operating results. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better grade extractive in- 
dustry equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Earned per share.... $3.78 $2.80 $1.77 $1.86 7$1.90 $3.15 
Dividends paid 3.25 3.00 1.75 1.40 1.20 2.00 


34% 41% 37% 54 60% 38% 47 
29% 30% 80% 34% 30% 31% , 33 


TIncludes $0.40 profit on sale of Torbrit Mining interest. 


1948 


$6.16 
2.00 


*Earnings before depletion. 





Mesta Machine Company 





Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Incorporated: 1898, Pennsylvania, to acquire two egg companies. 
Office: West Homestead (P. O. Box 1466), Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Annual 
aes a Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (August 20, 


pstmt od 


Capital ot oe wit par) 

Business: A leading maker of heavy steel mill machinery. 
Other products include gas and steam engines for blast fur- 
naces, steam and hydraulic forging and bending presses, cast- 
ings and trade-marked iron, steel and alloy steel rolls used 
in the rolling of iron, steel, copper, brass, etc. About 90% of 
output is purchased by the larger steel companies. 

Management: Highly regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $9.1 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.0 million. Book valué of stock, $18.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1914 to date. 

Outlook: The heavy order backlog on hand should permit 
well sustained operations for an indefinite period. Although 
the company primarily supplies the cyclical steel industry, it 
has shown above-average earnings stability. 

Comment: Stock rates as a businessman’s investment. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Earned per share.... $3.61 $2.89 *$2.76 *$2.96 $3.15 a 57 = $3.03 
Dividends paid 2.2 2.87% 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


30% 34% 38 56 61% 47% 
24% 26 27 37 39% 35% 
*Includes postwar refund, 59 cents in 1943 and 92 cents in 1944. 





The Waco Aircraft Company 





Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Ohio, as The Advance Aircraft Co., a8 successor to 
company of same name formed in 1923. Present title adopted in 1929. 
Office: Troy, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Monday in February. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1947): 868. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


Digest: In 1947, company discontinued nha OCC ate air- 
planes and is engaged in variety contract manufacturing, prin- 
cipally in automotive and household appliance fields, including 


30 


Incorporated: 1928, 


(WAO) 





fabrication of various wood or metal assemblies requiring 
stamping, forming, welding, machining, finishing, etc. Market 
its own motorized Orbitan sunlamp and Talk-Timer household 
electric timer. Working capital September 30, 1948, $356,876: 
ratio, 19.8-to-1; cash and tax refunds, $293,992. Dividends paid 
1929-30 and 1941-45. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $1.34 $0.79 $0.83 $0.73 $0.64 $0.02 D$2.33 Ds0.a 
Dividends paid 0.20 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 None None = None 


5% 6 9% 95% 3% 34 
25% 3 5 3% 1% 14 


D—Deficit. 





Florida Power Corporation 





Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Incorporated: 1899, Florida, as St. Petersburg Electric Light & Power Co. 
— present panna 1927. Office: 101 Fifth Street South, St. Peters- 
burg Fla. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in March. Number of 
stockholders isscoune 31, 1948): 4% preferred, 842; common, 12,984, 


Capitalization: 


(FDP 


$34,997,638 
° 40,000 shs 
. 39,100 shs 
rm? 210,000 shs 


~ *Callable at $106.25 through February 15, 1950; at $104.25 thereafter. tCallable a 
$103 on 30 days notice; at $100 for sinking fund. 


*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) 
tPreferred stock 4.90% cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($7.50 par) 


Digest: Became an independent operating unit in 1945 under 
the plan of dissolution of General Gas & Electric and in the 
same year acquired control of the affiliated Georgia Power & 
Light Co. Supplies electricity to an area with a population of 
575,000, extending south from the Florida-Georgia state line 
along the Gulf Coast to St. Petersburg and through the central 
part of the state to Lake Placid. The tourist trade and the 
citrus fruit industry are the major factors determining rev- 
enues. Working capital December 31, 1948, $8.2 million; ratio, 
3.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $8.9 million. Regular payments 
on oe stock since issuance; on common 1935 and 193/ 
to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $0.51 $0.52 $0.59 $1.39 $1.48 + $1.28 $1.46 $1.3 
Dividends paid Not computed—————_ §0.20 0.90 1.00 1.00 

—Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— 18% 20% 17% 154 
December 3, 1945 165% 16% 13 13 


*Based on present capitalization. +Earnings 1939 through 1943 a not reflect acquisitio 
of Georgia Power & Light. §Initial dividend on present stock. 





St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 





Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Incorporated: 1916, and reorganized under same name January 1, 1947 
(originally formed 1896 in Missouri). Offices: 906 Olive St., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. and 120 Broadway, New York N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday in May. Number of voting trust certificate holders (December 31, 
1948): Preferred and common, 16,350. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. . 
Common stock (no par) 


(FN 


140,170,883 
618,597 shs 
$1,241,157 sh 


Callable at $100 and convertible into? 
Deposited in voting trust which terminates in 1952. 


*$100 par; cumulative to extent earned. 
common shares. 


Digest: Of 4,925 miles of main line, the larger part serves 
the states of Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. The 
remainder is located in Alabama, Texas, Mississippi, Florida 
and Tennessee. ‘Lines extend into the mid-continent oil area, 
winter wheat belt and cotton regions. Refined petroleu 
contributed 11.3% of 1948 revenues; bituminous coal 6.1%; and 
iron and steel products, 8.3%. Working capital December 3}, 
1948, $35.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $505 
million. Dividends paid on old stocks 1924-31. Paid on ne 


preferred in 1948-49; on present common, initial payment i? 
1949. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON - 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


*Earned per share.. - 06 $14.98 $12.38 $7.70 $3.86 $4.55 $2.25 be 
Dividends paid None None None None None None tNo 


Listed New York Stock Exchange 12% i 
January, 1947 ————_—_—_—_—_ 5% 8 


“Earnings for 1941-46 on pro forma basis. +Paid $1 initial common dividend Mat? 
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tl Acme Steel Company 
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_ Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Incorporated: 1885, Illinois, as Acme Flexible Clasp Company. Name ( ACO) 
changed to Acme Steel Goods Company 1907; and to present title 1925. 

Office: 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. Annual meeting: Third 

Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 6,387. 

Capitalization : 

160 COME TR kncrcrsacanhasaedantasvenrccbesesegscccedeedt Sele tccccese ove seks None 
Capital SESE. (GIO POE) coc ce cccccccesdacecckcodcebecesctcséestccs ace. oteeeen ane 


Business: A small, efficient unit concentrating on hot and 
cold rolled strip steel and specialties made therefrom. Has 
an annual capacity of 545,000 tons of hot strip and facilities 
for cold rolling 435,000 tons. Primary steel requirements are 
purchased in semi-finished form. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1948, 
$10.1 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; and marketable 
securities, $1.0 million; inventories, $10.8 million. Book value 
of stock, $13.42 per share, adjusted for 1949 stock split. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1901 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume reflects rate of activity in widely 
diversified group of consuming industries, with profits hinging 
on ability to maintain an adequate spread between prices for 
company products and costs of materials and operations. 
Specialty business imparts growth characteristics to- company. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more conservative 
members of the cyclical steel industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Barned per share.... $1.52 $0.90 7$1.01 $1.03 $0.95 $2.27 $3.79 $3.68 
Dividends paid ..... 0.83 0.58 0.58 0.58 0.67% 1.65 2.12% 2.00 
os os ete aaawernice 85% &% 9% 11 17% so - @ 27% 
scceeeetaty stew 9 6% 6% 8% 12% 15% 21% 22% 


“Adjusted for stock splits of 3-for-1 in 1945 and 2-for-1 in 1949. Includes postwar 


93] Me efunds of 55 cents per share in 1943 and 56 cents in 1944 





Beatrice Foods Company 





Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, under name of Beatrice Creamery Co.; as (BRY) 
successor to a business formed in 1894; present title adopted June 1, 1946. 

tie Office : 120 South La Salle ‘Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Annual meeting: First 

it business day of June. Number of stockholders (March 12, 1948): Pre- 
ferred, 1,649; common, 5,667. 
Capitalization: 
RARE: terih GUN gbctais i relaissia pet vak nad gasundaouerasstan nt cont aseacsenedumnion None 
Preferred stock 336% cum. conv. ($100 par).....ceccccccccecccecececece 57,463 shs 
Common stock ($25 par) .......esecseeee eer - bedtide PEE Tt EPL Oe 511,792 shs 


*Callable at $106 through July 1, 1949: $105.50 through July 1, 1952, and then on 
Ay Fay convertible into 1.428 shares of common through July 1, 1949; 
o a lesser fractional share. 

_ Business: Third largest factor in the dairy industry, operat- 
ing mainly in the mid-West. Also distributes produce, eggs, 
frozen foods, oleomargarine and other food specialties, and 
fe operates cold storage plants. Milk accounts for about 28% 
‘ssf! Tevennes, butter 25% and ice cream 19%. Chief trade name 
7s iis Meadow Gold. 


Management: Progressive in merchandising policies. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital February 

ves M28, 1949, $18.7 million; ratio, 6.3-to-1; cash, $11.0 million. Book 

The Value of common stock, $58.62 per share. 

cn Dividend Record: Initial payment on 3%% preferred stock, 

res Me Oct. 1, 1946. Paid on common 1905-32; 1935 to date. 

and Outlook: Trend of national income influences volume, but 

.3,eco™pany should be able to extend its long term growth in 

3508 sales and earnings. Milk, butter and ice cream prices are 
important determinants of profits. 


new 

t ip Comment: Preferred stock is of investment grade; com- 
mon is an average member of its group. 

CK 


98 EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 






$3.4i Mm. cars ended Feb. 28 ©1942-1943 194419451946 1947-1948 1949 
t Now! arned per share...... $3.70 $3.16 $3.24 $2.96 $5.28 $10.03 $6.39 $9.01 
164 Sander years 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
hime Vidends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 185 205 205 2.05 350 2.50 
, ee 27% 26 33% 39% 58 73 62 43% 
Mord BB Low re, 20 20 24% 31 36 46% 35% 30% 







“Based on number of shares outstanding in each period. 
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Data revised to May 18, 1949 


Incorporated: 1922, Illinois, as successor to a business founded 1875. Office: 
State, Adams and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders: About 1,700. 


(TFR) ° 


Capitalization: 
RA COUT GUNG ovine ccc ccc dccccccck acces eS ecseesecesecerecccesecccccosces $1,986,500 
Rreene ORNNND: CHE POND ve oe ccccccsnccdecedésacasces nettch eas SK idudnenwaeeser 372,100 shs 


*274,088 shares (73.7%) owned by Kresge Foundation. 


Business: Owns one of the largest department stores in 
Chicago, a branch store in suburban Oak Park, and-two ware- / 
house sites. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital January 31, 1949, 
$5.4 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; inventories, $5.2 
million. Book value of stock, $28.04 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1925-31 and 1946 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s financial position has been strengthened 
by the high earnings of recent years, but the return of normal 
economic conditions will bring keener competition and prob- 
ably a considerable narrowing of profit margins. 


Comment: An unimpressive former record necessitates a 
definitely speculative rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 








Years ended Jan. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $0.18 $0.80 $0.91 $0.74 *$1.39 $3.87 $3.22 $3.34 
Calendar years 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None $0.75 $1.00 $1.00 
Be nds veewabecove 4% 3 8 o% 18% 30% 17% 15% 
err 2 2% 2% 54 8% 15 12 12% 

*After reserve for postwar adjustment. equal to 40 cents per share. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

Data revised to May 18, 1949 

Inoorporated: 1934, Minnesota. Business originally established in 1926. (NWA) 
Office: 1885 University Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minn. Annual meeting: Third 
Monday in April. Number of stockholders (March 31, 1949): Preference, 
2,101; common, 3,975. i 
Capitalization: 
IC EE, tbo w cho ddubadawadthaueenacnececatedecsusesesayacag *$3,100,000 
+Preference stock 4.6% cum. conv. ($25 par) ........-.e cece eee ee eee eeeee -390,000 shs 
Comnmam stock ($16 par) 2... cc cccccccedescvscccsccccccecccccceccccesesece 820,755 she 





*Stockholders have authorized $21 million mortgage for equipment. {Callable at 
$26.25 through May 1, 1951; declining thereafter and convertible into 1% common 
shares prior to January 1, 1957. 


Business: Company’s international airline network embraces 
20,454 certificated miles while agreements with BOAC, Air 
France and KLM Royal Dutch permit offering round-the-world 
service. Domestic routes connect New York and Washington 
with Portland, Seattle and Tacoma via Detroit, Chicago and the 
Twin Cities. Trans-Pacific routes extend to Honolulu, Tokyo, 
Shanghai, Manila, Korea and Manchuria. 


Management: Progressive. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1948, 
$6.9 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $4.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.8 
million. Book value of common stock, $13.41 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends; common pay- 
ments 1937 and 1942 to 1946. 


Outlook: Earning power will be largely influenced by the 
extent of Government financial assistance through air mail 
payments and also by ability to cut operating costs and lower 
the break-even point through operating efficiency and the use 
of modern equipment. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


*Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $1.39 $2.06 $2.61 $1.45 $1.35 $1.82 D$1.79 D$1.51 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 None None 
High ..ccccccccces - 4 17% 23% 31% 63% 56% 22% 1T% 
TOW pcccesscecocece 7 8 15% 17% 26% 18% 1l 8% 


*Fiscal year June 30, 1941-45. Six months to December 31; fiscal year changed. 
D—Deficit. 
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FREE Fe 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by FrinancrtaL Wor tp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 
ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
mi Financial World, 

Place, New York 6, N. Y 





86 Trinity 


Security & Industry Survey— A _ quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
Price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 

* 7 * 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic stock service. 

* * 


Investor’s Reader—A copy of this popular 

semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 

features include “The Stock Market,” ‘“Busi- 

ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* « * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


* * * 


Stock & Commodity Letter—A new weekly 
digest providing a roundup of market views 
with comments on individual industries and 
stocks. Pe | a 


Railroad Equipment Certificates — A booklet 
describing a time-tested investment especially 
adapted to the needs of banks, institutions 
and other conservative investors. 

~ * * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


- * * 


Comparative Stock Yields—Graphic review of 
the trend of yields on all dividend paying 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, re- 
vealing the kind of “Yield Cycle’ that has 
developed in the past eight years. 


* * * 


Common Stock Program—A diversified equity 
portfolio of sound dividend-paying issues has 
been prepared by a New York Stock Exchange 
member firm. A dozen industrial classifica- 
tions are offered with three grades of common 
stock in each group. 

* * * 


Stockholder Relations Report—A new 16-page 
booklet discussing many phases of stockholder 
relations, ranging from proxy solicitations to 
the handling ot annual meetings. Of especial 
interest to corporation executives. 

* * * 


The Promised Land—Reprint of an inspira- 
tional message on the free enterprise system 
and what our citizens must do to safeguard 
their freedoms. Ten points of action are 
offered to curb the trend toward nationaliza- 
tion of American industry. °* 

* * * 


A Diversified Enterprise — New descriptive 
booklet ot well-rounded industrial enterprise, 
featuring its representation in the future of 
electronics (radio, television, etc.). 
* * 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 


safety. Oh one 


New Plan for Steckholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 

* * 


Time Is Money—A new handbook on how the 
synchronization of all time indicating and time 
recording instruments saves money and im- 
proves efficiency in business organizations and 
industrial corporations. Make request on your 


letterhead. 

* * * 
“Saving & Loan” Essentials — A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many: 
investment problems with safety. 
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Trade Indicators 
Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 


{Net Loans Fed. Res. 


{Total Commercial Loans..; Members 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 94 Cities 
{Money in Circulation 4 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City 


000,000 omitted. 


Market Statistics—N. Y. S. E. 


8As of the following week. 


ee 


7Estimated. 





Apr. Ki 
5,304 
97.3 
785,444 


1949- 
May 7 
5,284 
96.2 
768,337 +770,000 


May 14 
5,257 
95.6 





“Apr. 27 
$24,010 
14,162 


1949 —— 
May 4 
$24,007 
13,976 
1,466 
27,447 
1,291 


May 12 
$23,585 
13,908 
1,216 
27,452 
1,048 








Closing Dow-Jones 
Averages: 

30 Industrials 
20 .Railroads 

15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 


“nH 
174.40 
47.17 


12 
174.70 
47.35 
35.92 


13 
174. 
47. 
35, 
63. 


May 


82 
58 
85 
13 


14 


175.20 


48.13 
35.95 
63.40 


175.32 
47.87 
36.19 
63.43 


17 


2 1949 Range, 

High Low 
181.54 171.10 
54.29 46.34 
36.38 33.36 
66.18 61.51 








Details of Stock Trading: 11 


Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 

New Highs for 1949 

New Lows for 1949 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average. SF 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


967 


12 


790 


418 
280 


98.35 
$2,800 


1949 


790 
941 
435 
241 
265 

28 

35 


98.37 
$2,900 


14 


38 
40 


360 
686 
343 
138 
205 
26 
6 


98.42 
$1,420 





= 
*Average Bond Yields: Apr. 13 


*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads oa 
20 Utiliti : 
otis’ 6.79 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Apr. 27 
2.676% 


3.044 
3.443 


6.87 
8.73 
6.04 
6.87 





May 4 
2.682% 


May 11 


2.682) 
3.047 
3.450 


6.80 
8.81 
5.90 
6.80 


%o 


15 

1,030 
971 
465 
281 
225 
54 
26 


98.44 


$3,404 


17 
78) 
988 
286 
403 
2% 

3 
2 


98.45 
$3,84) 


High 
2.740% 
3.137 
3.462 


6.87 
8.81 
6.26 
6.87 


Low 
2.676% 
3.044 
3.350 


6.12 
7.57 
5.90 
6.20 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending May 17, 194 


Commonwealth & Southern 
Electric Power & Light 
Graham-Paige Motors 
American Airlines 

Radio Corporation of America 
West Penn Electric 
Studebaker Corporation 
Northern States Power ( Minn.) 
Chrysler Corporation 

United Corporation 

Columbia Gas System 
American Power & Light 


Shares 
Traded 
153,300 
122,500 
86,200 
38,300 
36,900 
35,000 
34,200 
33,900 
33,600 
31,400 
31,100 
30,700 


-——Closing——, 
May 10 May 17 


3% 
25% 
2 


9% 


3% 
26 
1% 
9% 
11% 
19% 
20% 
105% 
52% 
3% 
11% 
10% 


Net 
Change 


ra 
+4 
+4 
i 
= 
tf 


FINANCIAL WORD 

















































Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of Over-the-Counter Common Stocks 











This is Part 10 of a tabulation which will mendation, but merely a statistical compilation valu- 
cover the more active common stocks traded in able for future reference. Earnings and dividend 
the over-the-counter market. It is not a recom- payments are adjusted to give effect to stock splits. 
1938 1939 1949 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Mellory (P. R.) & Co........ RR ics , 9% 10% 144% 14 11% 17% 26 38% 39% 28% 21% 
SUE canams 4% 9% 9% 9% 8% :. ae 19% 16% 15% 
Earnings ..... $0.22 $1.61 $2.12 $2.93 $1.84 $2.41 $2.52 $2.43 $1.36 $2.49 $2.86 
Dividends .... 0.10 0.55 1.00 1.00 1.00 21.00 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.25 1.25 
M.nsfield Tire & Rubber....High ......... sabre Besa ae ee Pe 20 23% 25% 42 29% 25 
Bed ee pias VE ek shes 9 16% 20% 26 20 16 
Earnings ..... $3.09 $2.99 D$2.09 $2.88 $1.26 $3.76 $3.70 $3.42 $12.08 $12.13 $8.12 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.40 0.53 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Marlin-Rockwell ........... MEME exonvckas 29% 46% 60% 62% 50% 60% 67 67 60% 54% 61% 
BMP sab sescnes 1834 40 43% 385% 48%4 57% 50% 37% 41% 49 
Earnings ..... $2.13 $4. $9 $7.17 $7.64 $9.13 $3.71 $3.77 $4.11 $5.25 $9.98 $9.92 
Dividends .... 2.00 4.00 6.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 2.00 2.00 5.50 5.50 
Marmon-Herrington ......... WO 55 we anas ee Pee Z 6% 12% 18 9 6% 
Me akencaces weal ae arent eae ow ésae 3 5% 7% 5% 3% 
(After 200% stock dividend Earnings ..... $0.05 $0.32 $1.18 $1.37 $0.90 $2.58 $1.26 $0.73 D$0.68 D$0.10 D$0.08 
October, 1941) ........... Dividends .... None None None 0.42 0.75 None None None None None None 
Mary Lee Candies........... —_ tlpe rae ates 56 ites eens eine wheal cits 11 10% 8 5% 
coh bases shed NE pea pee aie ahanl ae 6% 6% 5% 3% 
8 (After 200% stock dividend Earnings ..... b$0.44 b$0.47 b$0.48 b$0.52 b$0.54 b$0.79  b$0.92 b$1.17 b$1.85  b$0.62 ape 
ys August, 1945) ......+-..4. Dividends .... 0.17 0.29% 0.21 0.34 0.25 0.29 0.37% 0.45 0.40 0.45 0.45 
100% Maryland Drydock ........... Ne ies ck tis ESeF smite a dens wane 15% 17% 23% . 26 a7 20% 
5.4 Low ...... re ae ‘es aca dna wate 11 13 16% 134 t12¥% 
403 (After 5-for-1 split in 1941 Earnings ..... $0.59 $0.58 $1.74 $3.35 $2.36 $2.06 $3.26 $2.20 $1.84 $9. as $8.31 
and 2-for-1 split in 1948).. Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.60 1.00 0.75 % 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.25 2.25 
8 Mastic Asphalt .............. os cis Be hee mete! 6 3% 4% 7% 13 13 10 10 
y3 ; RON jas Si em 3% 2% 1% 5% 7 6% 7% 7 
447 (After 300-for-1 split Earnings ..... $0.67 $1.23 $1.14 $1.11 $0.56 $0.51 $0.48 $0.34 $0.54 $2.07 $1.67 
56) November, 1939) ......... Dividends .... 0.33 0.67 0.60 0.75 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.30 0.25 1.00 0.60 
807 McLouth Steel ..........+6.. | See Eres ieee Pare waae: res ee 20 16% 18% 24 711% 
76) ere saat See aie wie paras ee 17 t10% 14% 16 +8 
(After 2-for-1 splits Earnings ..... $0.02 $0.80 $0.95 $1.13 $0.62 $0.62 $0.48 $0.30 $1.54 $3.69 $6.54 
723 Mar., 1945 and July, 1948). Dividends .... None None 0.25 0.50 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.32% None 0.75 0.75 
Merchants Distilling ......... High ......... pha hee es 1% 1% 2 oH 20% 29% 16% 7% 
OO) eee eee Dae need 1 1 2% 6% 15% 5 3% 
Earnings ..... gD$0.21 gD$0.18 $0.05 gD$0.41 $0.38 $0.38 »@ 2$0.18 $0.98 $1.49 2$0.03 $0.40 
Dividends .... None None None None 0.15 0.10 0.05 0.25 1.00 0.50 0.25 
ge, ae Metal & Thermit............. SE. stsaviies 98 120 119 35 29 24 26 32 34% 30% 27 
oa BE as oes cavtes 80%4 93 101 27 15% 15 19 24% 20% 244 19% 
(After 4-for-1 split Earnings ..... yes eee $2.29 $2.46 $1.84 $1.73 $1.82 $1.65 $1.26 $2.60 $3.44 
1.10 December, 1940) ......... Dividends ....  $1.12% $1.75 2.25 2.00 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.90 1.40 
53D Michigan Public Service.....High ......... LOS 12 9% 14 16 19% 26 26 20 
3.36 BME asihodide. feat Repti pOap 9% 7% 9% 12% 15% 18 17% 15 
151 Earnings ..... aes $1.00 $1.62 $1.88 $1.70 $1.66 $1.42 $1.66 $2.32 $1.82 $2.16 
Dividends .... None None 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.40 1.40 
7 Michigan Steel Casting...... re Bee oe Shar Bee Sere 2% 3% 8% 9 6% 6% 
RM oikicancee pees ae eas ‘may yey 1% 1% 3% 4 4 3% 
78 Earnings ..... D$0.92 D$0.06 D$0.16 $1.03 $0.61 $0.85 $0.96 $0.64 $0.05 $1.04 $0.66 
Qa Dividends .... None None None None 0.10 $.10 0.12 0.12 0.05 0.25 0.30 
286 Mid-Continent Airlines ...... I osekek ans ig ca <es ane saan 6% 8 21% 21% 8 8% 
403 Low ......+5-- Vee er PEER eaete pak 3 5% 8% 6% 4 5 
94 Earnings ..... --+» gD$0.11 $0.16 gD$0.41 n$0.18 $0.44 $0.36 $0.44 $0.69 $0.13 $0.28 
% Dividends .... Initial payment June 10 0.25 
21 Miller RUE :.<s0.cobeecnaveces BN 240 Fane. het as scat sae eho earn 3 5% 7% 5% 5 
‘ eee oni ane ‘ans enns sees wae 23 2% 374 4% | 3% 
Earnings ..... D$0.04 D$0.02 $0.12 *w$0.28  j$0.43 j$0.18  j$0.24  j$0.28 i$0. 78 j$0.63  j$0.76 
: Dividends .... None None None None 0.15 0.15 0.20 0.20 0.40 0.40 
8 45 Mississippi Valley Barge WR esisecss. pret cer etien wes ait aay 3% 6% pe 4 4% 
’ Law sisi vesunpntenel eda ee we acd ae iat are ibs 2% 3% 3% 2% 3% 
Earnings ..... $0.41 $0.47 $0.23 $0.54 $0.60 $0.79 $0.64 $0.67 $0.26 $0.64 $0.89 
— Dividends .... 0.35 0.40 0.20 0.40 None None 0.20 0.30 0.20 0.15 0.40 
Ww 
y Missouri Utilities: ........... BR euoes eves ‘ 13% 18% 20% 20% 15% 
76% BAP vepasssons Ries ee eee thts ures pe 11% 13% 15% 14% 12 
44 (After 30% stock dividend Earnings ..... $0.94 $1.09 $1.21 $0.95 $0.96 $0.92 $0.95 $0.98 $2.14 $1.97 $1.96 
50 May; THRE sus dgadser seas Dividends .... None None None None 0.78 0.77 0.77 0.77 0.77 0.88% 1.00 
Mohawk Rubber ............. Sco busenss sch 9% 8% 5% 8 13 15% 25 34 26% 17% 
D ere ere 6% 3% 2 2 - 10% 15% 19% 12% 9% 
Earnings ..... $2.06 $2.23 $0.47 $1.46 $2.46 $2.50 $2.55 $2.43 $7.38 $3.53 $2.74 
7 Dividends .... None None None None 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 
0 Morgan (J. P.) & Co......... Nis caieiis ‘eg sade sees Cane oer 214 279 320 344 266 240 
0 Pees Biss ais e6ks aline ee 178 210 274 258 214 197 
tEarnings ..... ‘sacs cose -&$1.69 $12.16 = $14.99 $16.72 $18.48 «$17.75 = $18.40 = $17.72 $17.31 
Dividends .... cies deine seul 4.00 6.00 6.00 6.50 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
National Chemical & Mfg....High ......... Seis 4 wed ee 7% 6% 5% 5% 7% 14% 10% 10% 
49 csi seys sage. awe 7% 5% ESET ER eae cleregs “ame | Sm 
Earnings ..... whew Sdiee j$0.98 Ct ey j$0.83 j$0.77 j$0.77 j$0.79 j$1.50 j$1.93 j$1.87 
a Dividends .... meee 3 $0.25 0.70 0.70 0.60 0.40 0.45 0.45 0.65 0.70 0.60 
nn nal Electric Welding High ......... ish widuw 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 4% 5% 3% 3% 
M chia < oiicide seca saoeeuee LOW. .....2005- Renee née 1% 1% 1% 2 1% 2% 3% 2% 3 
.y Earnings ..... k$0.05 k$0.16 $0.44 k$0.40 4k$0.30 k$0.21 k$0.22 k$0.35 k$0.41 k$0.65 k*%0.47 
: im Dividends .... 0.05 0.06 0.21 0.21 0.21 0.20 0.20% 0. 20%, 0.12% 0.08 0.32 
LY Nasional Food Products...... High ......... aa ie aued wae Sonik 20% 36% "70 +21% 21% 24, 
- z EMU sipuesss.. aie Pee ulead ‘ee tae 9% 20 36% +13% 15 17 
vee (' fter 5-for-1 split Earnings ..... aint $0.13 $0.15 $0.50 $0.31 $0.34 $0.41 $0.50 $1.09 $1.45 $1.94 
: i \ugust, 1946 ........c.00. Dividends .... None None 0.04 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.24 0.30 0.30 1.80 
J tt N. onal Gas & Electric..... ore 4 $% 4% 4% 3% 4% 4% 7% 12% 10% 10% 
BIE cctievataes 2% 3 1% 1% 3 3% 4y, 6% 6% 6% 
:y Earnings ..... $0.37 $0.55 $0.60 $0.65 $0.99 $0.76 $0.64 $0.87 $1.24 $1.64 $1.51 
ra F Dividends .... None 0.20 0.50 0.15 0.30 None 0.20 0.30 0.35 0.50 0.55 
if te : Price range is high and low bid. b—12 months to February 28, following year. g—12 months to June 30. j—12 months to Septem 30. 
L ys 2 ae to October 31. n—Calendar year. p—Also stock. x—9 months to December 31. w—9 months to September 30. *Fiscal year changed. 





usted for stock split. 


. |. O'BRIEN, INC. 
Ww YORK, N ie 


tNet operating earnings. D—Deficit. 








PHILCO 


is a Veteran of 20 Years 
in TELEVISION 














HILCO’S dominating position in the field of 

television today has a background of over 20 
years of research and the investment of more than 
$15,000,000 in laboratory development and plants. 
The following excerpt from the Philco Corporation 
Annual Report for 1948 summarizes Philco’s 
position in this field. 


“Television is the fastest-growing industry 
in the United States, and Philco is one of 
the limited number of companies which by 
their research and development work over 
the years have made modern commercial 
television possible. 


* * * 


“In addition to its leading part in the 
development of television, Philco is one of 
the largest producers of television receivers. 
The Company’s television output increased 
steadily throughout 1948 and in the last 
quarter was approximately equal to the 
dollar value of home radio and radio- 
phonograph production. For the year as a . 
whole, Philco television production was 4 : > 
more than four times as great as in 1947. . Philco 1450 with 


“With our present facilities and the ad- New Wide Screen 
dition of the new Sandusky plant, Philco Picture 
will have capacity to produce four times <a 


as many television receivers as the Com- This is one of the newest achievements from the Philco 
pany manufactured in 1948.” laboratories . . . an attractive ‘‘eye level’’ consolette 


with a huge, 90 square inch, Wide Screen picture of 
. oa ? . amazing clarity, brilliance and stability. At its price, 
Philco television receivers today embody exclusive aoe . 


it is one of the industry’s leading television values. 
features which result from this long background of 
pioneering research. The most recent of these is 


‘*‘Wide Screen Television’’, which achieves an out- Through all this growth, Philco engineering is 
standing increase in picture size and quality...61 | devoted to those high standards of quality and 
square inches instead of 52 . . . 90 square inches instead dependability which have made Philco the leadet 
of 72... and at no increase in price! in radio for 18 consecutive years. 
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